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CHAPTER I 


Birth of the Chief 





ACROSS the brooding desolation of the frozen North- 
land drifted the eerie, mournful how] of wolves. It died 
away, and a heavy silence closed in upon the stark 
land. 

Again the call. This time from the south, in answer 
to the first. Again the silence. 

The quiet has scarcely settled when a sharp, crack- 
ling sound is heard coming from the edge of a sparse 
growth of near-by timber. The head of a giant moose 
jerks suddenly upward. The wolf call means danger. 

Long cones of frosted breath stream from his nostrils 
as he stands—motionless, except for the great head 
with its spreading antlers, weaving from side to side 
—trying to scent the direction of the pack. 

Far to the north a black dot moves across the snow. 
It rapidly becomes larger as it approaches. It is the 
wolf pack and, as it draws nearer, the steady drum- 
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ming of many feet, beating faster and faster, can be 
heard. 

Fully two score half-famished beasts race along the 
trail of meat. Swifter grows their onward rush from 
north to south until they seem to be fairly hurling them- 
selves along, running with a long, easy stride that 
seems to flatten them to the snow. Red tongues loll 
from dripping mouths and white fangs gleam as they 
near the startled moose. Nearing their unfortunate 
prey, they spread into a fanlike formation that cuts off 
all hope of escape. 

The moose seeks to plunge into the timber, but his 
sharp hooves cut through the crusted snow and he wal- 
lows knee deep in the drifts. The starving wolves are 
almost upon him; so he whirls and faces the pack, pre- 
pared to fight to the end. 

The ravenous beasts are wary. All too well do they 
know the deadly power behind those long legs that 
can send the sharp, splay hooves crashing through their 
skulls, and the wicked antlers which, with one ripping 
thrust, can tear them wide. So they circle and watch 
for an opening. The leader, larger and more sinister 
looking than the rest, trots nervously before the moose, 
his cruel, red-rimmed eyes bright with cunning and the 
lust to kill, but far too wise to rush foolishly. He waits 
his chance and it comes swiftly. One of the younger 
of the pack leaps in. There is a snort of anger fol- 
lowed by a scream of pain, and the hasty, would-be 
killer is lifted upon the horns and tossed over the 
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heads of the rest, his sides gushing streams of blood. 
The leader lunges for the unprotected throat. He 
misses this vital spot but succeeds in ripping a long 
gash across the chest of the great beast, then leaps 
clear, escaping by inches a vicious thrust of the antlers. 
Two more dive to the attack. A rapier thrust of a hoof 
strikes one dead with head split wide like a dry shell. 
The other has torn a fresh wound in the flank of the 
moose. 

The gallant beast is making a glorious stand. His 
sides heave from the terrific exertion, and streams of 
saliva drip from his gaping mouth. From many wounds 
the blood runs freely. It colors the snow a dark red, 
and the wolves scoop it up in eager mouthfuls. The taste 
spurs them to renewed efforts. Weak and unsteady, the 
big beast slowly sinks to his knees, and the pack, cir- 
cling and drawing ever closer, sense the end. The wild 
brutes slash and tear from all sides, fighting as only the 
wolf fights, without mercy. Again the leader strikes. 
His body hurls through the air like a lance. This time it 
is a hit and his teeth close around the soft flesh of the 
throat—around that spot where the blood of life flows 
nearest to the surface. Down both animals go, and 
great clouds of snow spray into the air as the moose 
thrashes in his death struggle. The wolf clings, despite 
the terrific effort. Soon it is all over and the pack rush 
in for the finish. 

Menacing growls, savage yelps, and brittle crunch- 


ing and ripping tell the story of the feast. The killers 
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gorge themselves and, after a time, most of them having 
their fill, the disturbance and growls become less dis- 
tinct. Once more the land is silent. 

There had been an interested spectator to this raw 
scene of savage nature. Dee, small Siberian huskie be- 
longing to the Indians of a near-by village, crouched 
in the near-by scrub and watched, trembling with 
excitement and impatience. She was in perfect safety 
where she lay concealed. The sharp senses of the wolves 
were centered upon the prospect of the moose feast and 
her scent did not come to them in their eagerness. 

Dee could well be excused for her impatience. She 
was starving. All day she had roamed the timber, 
searching desperately for game, and had come upon 
the scene of the kill quite by accident. As she viewed 
the fight and saw the towering moose plunge down be- 
fore the vicious onslaught of the wolves, thoughts of hot 
meat made her lick her chops and whine in anticipation. 

A natural intelligence told her that it would be fatal 
to rush out while the wolves remained. But why did 
they not leave? Why should they further tantalize the 
starving dog by flopping down and sleeping, only to 
arouse and eat some more? Why hunt out the few 
remaining bones and rip them bare of flesh that would 
have made a glorious meal for Dee? 

The whole pack at last seemed to have eaten its fill 
and the wolves sprawled about on the snow. They 
licked the blood from pads and chops and rested in 
sated contentment. For perhaps an hour or more they 
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stayed, and the watching dog became more restless and 
impatient. Finally the leader rose and walked in a wide 
circle, sniffing the snow. He lifted his head, stood at- 
tentively for a long time, then trotted off toward the 
north. He had scented more game. In twos and threes 
the rest followed until all had left except one. He re- 
mained sleeping. 

Dee was desperate. Stealthily she rose and crept 
toward the feasting grounds. Not for a moment did her 
eye leave the sleeping wolf. Reaching the carcass, she 
found food in plenty. Then all thoughts of caution fled 
as she tore hungrily at the meat. 

Soon she too had had enough. Seeming to have for- 
gotten the dangerous animal that still lay sleeping, she 
curled up in the snow to rest. After a while the wolf 
awoke, arched his back in a great stretch, and yawned 
lazily. Slowly he rose and walked to some bones upon 
which he started to nibble. 

Dee was aroused by an instinctive sense of danger. 
Her head came up and the fur along her spine rose on 
end. The wolf looked at her and walked slowly toward 
her. Struggling to her feet, she whined and whim- 
pered, but the other animal stood still when but ten 
feet from her. She circled him, making soft little cries 
of friendliness which he could not understand. A low 
growl of warning sounded in his throat, but he made no 
move toward her. Then he started to trot off toward the 
forest. Dee followed, running around him in the man- 
ner of a dog that wants to play. The wolf stopped again 
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and this time he snapped at her. He was three times her 
size and could have devoured her easily, but he was 
puzzled by her antics and did not become angry. 

He was heavy with food and this playful dog was 
something new to him; something that aroused his 
interest rather than his ire. The pack he could always 
take up with. For now he would travel alone with this 
newcomer. 

He started off again and once more she was beside 
him, yipping and woofing happily. Again the wolf 
stopped. Slowly Dee approached him. Her tail wagged 
furiously. They sniffed noses. The wolf placed his nose 
back as far as her ear, then, seemingly satisfied, cuffed 
her roughly with his paw. “You are only a dog, I know,” 
he seemed to say, “but a nice dog nevertheless. I am 
well fed and in a fine mood. You may come along if you 
want to.” 

This delighted Dee and she tore madly around him 
in great circles, begging him to join her in play. But 
wolves are not playful, and again the great beast 
started for the forest. This time Dee ran happily at his 
side. 

For hours they traveled. As night came down, they 
curled beside a log and slept. With the coming of day- | 
light, Dee once more attempted to lead the wolf in a 
romp, but her advances were not returned. The wild 
one accepted her and seemed to want to be near her, 
but he did not display any sportive tendencies, and 
when she pawed at him good-naturedly several times, 
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he became peevish and snapped. He did not bite, but 
he served warning that he would put up with no foolish- 
ness. For weeks this strange pair roamed the wilds, 
stalking game, sleeping at times throughout the day, 
and traveling at night across the never-ending snows. 

There came a day when Dee showed distinct signs 
of restlessness. She could not be still when they sought 
rest. When the wolf had fallen asleep, she would awaken 
him by her soft, whimpering cries as she prowled nerv- 
ously about. She poked her head under fallen logs and 
into the stunted growth of the forest but never seemed 
to find what she sought. Her actions puzzled the wolf 
and he became thoughtful of her. No more did he snap 
and growl, but was always ready to rise from a sound 
sleep and follow her as she moved anxiously from place 
to place. 

At last they came to a river near which was a high, 
rocky cliff. Deep in a dark jumble of brush and broken 
boulders they found a cave. Dee entered the cave 
eagerly. Rushing around its dark interior she found 
soft moss and here she dropped down and stayed. 
This was home and it was here that the one which was 
to be known throughout the north country as the Silver 
Chief first saw the light of day. 

Three of them came to Dee. Three soft, whimpering 
bundles of fat and fur. But from the very first, one was 
more active than his brother and sister. From birth his 
senses were sharper than theirs, and very early he 
was able to tell one from the other, because he had come 
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to know that each squealed in a different key and one 
was prone to yip more often than the other. This was 
the male—his brother. His mother he knew by simply 
placing his damp little nose against her warm throat. 
The first weeks were happy ones. The puppies played 
and tumbled and gave forth hoarse little barks and 
growled ferociously or snuggled close to the warm, pro- 
tecting side of Dee. 

Other things began to attract their attention, and 
again this pup was the keenest, the most daring, and 
the quickest to learn the lessons of life. It was he who 
first explored the interior of their cave-home, sniffing 
along the rough walls, and bumping himself against the 
hard rock sides until he learned every inch of their 
dwelling. Then came the need of light that all living 
things crave. 

Bravely and alone he waddled to the mouth of the 
cave. Standing there, trembling with excitement, he 
breathed for the first time the crisp air of the great out 
of doors. 

The cool breeze tingled in his nostrils and sent him 
into ecstasies of quivering delight. The many odors of 
the forest came to him in a bewildering mixture that at 
first terrified him, yet filled him with an eager excite- 
ment to seek them out and learn their origin, though 
at first he was far too young to separate them, to tell 
which came from a plant or a tree or another animal. 

Soon he became braver. Every day he wandered 
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farther from the cave—exploring, watching, and learn- 
ing the first lessons of the wild things of Nature. 

So bold did he become that Dee feared for him. One 
day when he had been gone for hours, she set out to 
find him. Miles from the cave she found him squirming 
and wriggling under a rotting log in pursuit of a small 
rabbit. As the mother dog pounced upon him, he looked 
up at her much as a little boy might look at his mother 
if he were discovered dipping into a jam pot. Parts of 
the dry log still clung to his comical little face, and his 
eyes were wide and startled as he saw Dee watching 
him. She pounced upon him and took him by the neck 
with her teeth. Thus he was carried, howling in terror, 
back to the cave. There Dee cuffed him many times 
and kept him close to her side for three or four days. 

The puppies never saw the big wolf. A mother dog 
resents any animals coming near her young, even the 
father. When first the crying little bundles of life had 
come to the cave, the wolf was very much puzzled and 
sought to investigate. Dee growled a warning at his 
approach. He came closer. With a snarl she slashed out 
and ripped his jaw. He leaped back in pain and wonder, 
and he never came close to her again. He spent his days 
far afield. He brought rabbits and snowbirds to the 
cave, dropped them near Dee, and then moved away 
while she ate. Thus he provided for her, but he soon 
tired of her indifference. When the puppies began to 
waddle about and she was able to search for food 
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herself, he left. The strong call of a wild nature had 
sounded and he answered the call. 

So the little family lived and grew. The mother took 
them with her as she stalked game, and gradually they 
all became used to the woods and the things that lived 
there. They took great delight in startling small animals 
such as weasels and squirrels. The little fellows would 
set up a terrible din of barking and yipping, and would 
fall over each other in their efforts to get at their prize. 
They had not the slightest idea of what to do with it, 
and were really afraid of the tiny creatures, but they 
obeyed the developing instinct of the chase within 
them, and they learned rapidly. 

A cloud of disaster hung over them, however, and 
their happy life was soon marred. Dee and her favorite 
son had been out all day. The other two had stayed 
behind to doze happily in the warm sunlight at the 
doorway of the cave. Late in the afternoon Dee turned 
toward home. When within a half mile of their lair, she 
stopped short. Head up, fur bristling, she stood motion- 
less for a full minute. Then with a savage bark she was 
off at full speed, heading straight for home. The pup 
galloped along as fast as his short legs would permit, 
but he soon fell far behind his mother. When finally he 
stood beside her at the cave, the sad story was spread 
_ on the ground before them. Blood, bits of fur, and a 
few bones were all that remained. A wolf or lynx had 
stumbled upon the little home and the two tiny dogs 
had paid the price of Nature's inexorable warfare. 
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Dee raged. She raced in and out of the cave and 
whined piteously. She charged round and round in 
desperate hope of finding her little ones, but it was all 
in vain. They were gone beyond the power of mother 
love. All that night Dee whimpered and cried as she 
snuggled her one pup close to her side. It must have 
been then as they crouched there in the darkness, that 
something of the lovable domestic dog was instilled into 
the little one. It became part of him and helped to over- 
come the savage strain of the wolf. It tempered the 
wild and laid the foundation for loyalty and faithful- 
ness that later was to become his most distinct charac- 
teristic. 


CHAPTER II 


Law of the Wild 





AS IT IS THE CODE of the wild and the things thereof 
that only the strong survive, so it is that the weaker in 
body shall be more cunning if they shall live among 
the strong. Those who master the wild life do so because 
they are victors in the never-ending struggle that is 
waged between the weak and the strong. This is the 
law of Nature, and its importance was brought home 
one day to the growing dog in another forceful lesson. 

The land had been released from the frosty shackles 
of winter, and spring was in the air. The puppy was fill- 
ing out and becoming strong. He had mostly the mark- 
ings of his father, solid gray, was his color, and smooth 
as satin his pelt. His body and legs were heavily mus- 
cled. His nose was long and well shaped, and his two 
small, pointed ears stood erect upon a head of splendid 
shape and grace. 

12 
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With the death of the other two pups, Dee showered 
upon him all her love and attention, imparting to him 
all the knowledge of the wild that was hers. From the 
very beginning she, with the other dogs of the Indian 
village, had she not learned to depend chiefly upon the 
game of the land for food, would have gone hungry 
many times. So it was that these wild dogs absorbed 
the cunning of the animal that must stalk its prey to 
survive. When he was but seven months old, they left 
their rocky cave and ranged the forest. They slept 
where night found them, ate the game that they cap- 
tured, and so the pup rapidly learned the many secrets 
of the mysterious North. 

Many miles did they travel, and many strange scenes 
did they see. Dee showed him how to crawl upon the 
slow-thinking ptarmigan and kill it with one blow of 
his paw. The grouse and the snowbird required more 
caution, but the young dog watched his mother and 
learned from her. Soon he, too, became expert at 
crouching low and remaining still for long periods when 
such procedure was necessary to make the capture. 

The porcupine Dee taught him to avoid but, like a 
child, he must suffer before he learned the wisdom of 
her teachings. The first time they sighted one, she al- 
lowed him to go ahead. In this way he would learn. 
Silently, step by step he advanced, flattened to the 
ground, like a long gray shadow. Nearer he drew upon 
the little animal that stood upon its hind legs and 
munched the bark from a tree. Porky soon sensed dan: 
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ger and dropped to the ground. He took refuge in the 
only defense he had—his quills. 

These long, sharp, pointed barbs covering his tail 
lie flat and harmless when he is unalarmed. But once 
cornered, he rolls himself into a ball with the quills 
projecting from him like pins from a cushion. At the 
slightest touch, they stick into the object that has dis- 
turbed them. Had the dog been more experienced, 
he would have remained still for a while. Then Mr. 
Porcupine, thinking the danger past, would have un- 
rolled. But the strain and excitement were too much 
for the eager youngster. He tired of waiting and 
poked his nose toward the little animal. Then, with a 
snort of surprise and pain, he leaped back, the most 
astonished dog in the country. From his muzzle many 
white quills projected. As he pawed at them, they be- 
came imbedded more deeply and the pain increased. 
This caused him to become panicky and he raced to 
his mother’s side. 

Dee, in her wisdom, knew that this was the only way 
for him to learn. She was curled upon the ground and 
the bewildered puppy stretched beside her. Very care- 
fully Dee attempted to draw out the quills with her 
teeth but she was unable to do much in this manner. 
In time the quills broke off and their points worked 
their way out of the dog’s nose. But the next time that 
he saw a porcupine he let him alone. 

There were times when the land seemed entirely 
barren of any living thing, and then it was that suffer- 
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ing was brought to Dee and her pup. When the snow 
blanketed the country in heavy drifts, small animals 
burrowed deep and slept, and food for the larger beasts 
of the wild became scarce. 

The young dog and his mother lay curled behind 
some stunted growth one day, weak from the lack of 
food. Although tired to the point of exhaustion, Dee 
was, nevertheless, alert and watchful for game. The 
pup, following her lead, searched with keen eyes 
through the underbrush, watching for some sign of 
movement. 

Suddenly he spied a large, snowshoe rabbit hop- 
ping peacefully along not more than a hundred yards 
away. Gone were all the many hours of training he 
had received from his mother; gone was all thought 
of caution. With a bound, he was after the game. He 
floundered and stumbled and barked—an unforgiy- 
able error in the eyes of the older dog. And the rabbit, 
startled by the commotion behind him and without 
even bothering to look around, changed his course, 
leaped into the thicket, and was gone. Gone also was 
the dog’s first meal in days. 

Dee was very angry. She ran to the pup, and with a 
snarl, ripped his shoulder wide open. This surprised 
and hurt him and he snapped back at her. Then he 
was sorry and turned away from her anger. She cuffed 
him severely and nipped at his neck many times, then 
ran away from him. He knew he had done some- 
thing wrong and he followed meekly behind. Later that 
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day another rabbit was flushed, but this time Dee took 
charge. Flattening herself also to the snow, she seemed 
to glide forward without a sound. Closer she came, 
then leaped. Food was theirs, and thus did the pup 
learn another lesson. All that he learned from Dee 
from then on he never forgot. 

Roaming the country as they did, the two dogs en- 
countered many Indian villages. Since the day when 
she had run away, Dee never had felt a desire to return 
to men. To the younger dog a man was something he © 
could not understand and therefore something to be 
feared and avoided. He understood the animals of the 


{ forest. He could track them, stalk them, put his wits 


| 
| 


against theirs, and kill them. But this man-animal, who 
walked upright, made fires appear, and commanded 
dogs to do his bidding, this was an animal far beyond 
his power to fathom. When he was in the vicinity of a 
man, he stayed close to his mother’s side. 


bo Many of the Indians had noticed the handsome dog 


and had tried to coax him into their camp. Seeing that 
this was impossible, they set traps for him and his 
mother. But Dee was too wise and carefully guided 
her young son away from these baited pitfalls. She 
herself, having tasted the wild life, was claimed by the 
wild and never again would return to be commanded 
and beaten by man. So when all attempts to capture 
the beautiful gray dog failed, the Indians sought to 
drive him and his mother away whenever they ap- 
peared. Clubs and stones were thrown at them until the 
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young dog came to hate the very sight of man. To him, 
man signified cruelty and abuse. 

The Indians had a very good reason for not wanting 
the dogs near their camp. Dee and her son had become 
expert in robbing the Indians’ dogs of their food, 
whenever necessity drove them to this extreme. When 
game was scarce, they had to resort to any means in 
their power to appease the gnawing pangs of hunger. 
That was the law of self-preservation, the code of the 
wild. 

Of course, their taking their food in this manner led 
to fights with the sledge dogs. However Dee and her 
son worked out an ideal combination to offset the anger 
of the dogs that they robbed. The performance which 
they brought into play was amazing in its perfection. 
They would creep close to the settlement at feeding 
time. As the food was tossed to the Indian dogs by 
their masters, Dee would rush in, leaving the younger 
dog concealed in some near-by bush. 

Quickly she would snap up the ration of the sledge 
dog, then away she would race, setting a course straight 
for the spot where her son lay hidden from view. As 
she passed, he would rise and confront the strange dog. 
Big and strong, Dee’s offspring would swiftly bite and 
slash the Indian dog to ribbons and send him yelping 
in pain and astonishment back to the camp. His work 
complete, the pup would proudly lope to where his 
mother lay in wait in the shadows of the forest. There 
they would finish their meal in peace and quiet. 
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It was natural that the Indians should resent these 
raids bitterly. It was not only annoying but it was 
crippling many of their dogs. Determined efforts were 
put forth to stop the pilfering, but all were futile. 
Cruel, sharp-pronged traps were set to catch Dee and 
her son, and it used to delight the pup to watch his 
mother render these harmless and return with the bait; 
but like all others, he learned the lesson of the trap by 
nearly falling victim to its crippling jaws. 

One night he was circling the camp in the hope of 
finding some stray bite of food, when he became con- 
scious of the strong scent of meat which seemed to 
come from some near-by bushes. He was about to in- 
vestigate, when Dee bounded up beside him and, with 
a powerful shove of her shoulders, sent him sprawling 
upon the ground. She, too, had caught the scent, but 
she had also noticed something else—the man scent. 
The younger dog scrambled to his feet, prepared to 
snap. He stopped short and watched the strange actions 
of his mother. 

She was lying flat on her stomach sniffing the outer 
edge of the bushes. Inch by inch she poked her nose 
farther into the undergrowth, withdrawing it and then 
repeating the movement at a different spot. Her son 
looked on in wonder. With short poking movements 
her head darted back and forth. Suddenly there was a 
sharp metallic snap and a large bow-shaped thing of 
steel bounded into the open. For the first time the 
young dog was looking at a trap that had been set to 
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catch him. But best of all was Dee’s prize. In her mouth 
was a large chunk of venison. By jabbing at the trap, 
she had caused it to spring and now she calmly trotted 
off for a hearty meal with her wondering youngster. 
Another lesson had been given the growing dog. 

These were happy days for mother and son. Days of 
freedom found them dozing in the peaceful mellowness 
of the late afternoon sun. Days of trial and hardship 
challenged them together. Often food was not to be 
had, and the long miles in search of game brought out 
every ounce of reserve and stamina. But through it all 
they were happy, and the youngster took on weight 
and grew to tremendous size. He was not bulky or out 
of proportion but equally balanced and graceful. Broad 
chest, legs like bands of steel, flanks smooth and mus- 
cled like those of a racer—such was the son of Dee, 
when on that clear, cold morning, shortly after the first 
snowfall, he sat with her at the edge of the Indian camp. 

They were waiting to try their old trick of snatching 
food from the sledge dogs. One of the Indians, moving 
about with those that were feeding the huskies, drew 
away from the rest and faced the two dogs. 

The pup watched him closely—distrustful as ever 
of man but not alarmed, since he and his mother were 
some distance from the camp. In fact it was with deep 
interest that he watched the Indian’s actions. He noted 
that the Indian held a long, shiny, club-like thing in 
his hands, that he was slowly bringing this to his shoul- 
der, and that his face was close to the end that was 
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cuddled beneath his arm. There was a sharp crack that 
re-echoed through the forest and a bright flash of light 
spurted from the end of the shiny barrel. There came 
a gasping cry from Dee. She leaped and half turned in 
the air, tumbled in a heap beside him, and lay very 
still. He sniffed and found that she was growing cold 
and a dark stain was coloring the snow. It was blood. 
Fear assailed him and the fur along his neck bristled. 
He turned toward the Indian. The shiny barrel was 
being raised to the shoulder again. Closer came the 
cheek to the butt-end of it. Then the dog leaped, just 
as another crack split the silence. 

He raced like the wind for the protection of the 
forest. Terror seized him, the terror that all living things 
know when faced by that which they cannot under- 
stand. One minute Dee had been warm and alive beside 
him and in the next she was dead. Why? How? What 
manner of beast was this man-animal? Of course these 
things were not taking place within the dog’s mind with 
the same precision which they would have in the hu- 
man brain. There was simply a chain of events, each 
with a distinct and terrible meaning, that had left its 
impressions printed deeply upon his senses. For hours 
he raced under the shadowy protection of the big trees. 
He sought to put many miles between himself and the 
strange sight that he had witnessed. As the child seeks 
the comfort of its mother’s arms in time of trouble, so 
the big silver dog sought the only haven of relief he 
knew—the cave. Late that afternoon he dragged his 
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weary body into the protective warmth of what had 
been home. 

He was alone. For the first time in his short life he 
was entirely alone. Gone were the happy hours which 
he and his mother had known. Gone were the long 
romps and the night hunts that they both had loved so 
well. He whimpered in his misery and, whimpering, 
fell asleep. 

The sun was above the trees before he awoke. He 
was rested and hungry. Already the sharp sense of 
sorrow was dimmed. He stretched himself lazily and 
then leaped lightly down from the rocky ledge and set 
off at a gentle trot into the timber. Soon he flushed a 
snowbird and feasted; then he continued the solitary 
roaming which was to fill so many of his nights and 
days. 

One night a scent came to him upon the breeze. Very 
dim it was and for some minutes he was not sure of it. 
He turned directly into the wind and the scent became 
stronger. Then he recognized it—the man smell. But 
this was different from any he had scented near the 
Indian camps. Following it, he noticed that it became 
stronger and that it was mixed with the scent of dogs. 
He slowed his pace and advanced with caution. The 
pale moon shone down upon the snow-laden trees. 
Weird light filtered through the branches and cast 
strange shadows everywhere. He dropped to his 
stomach when the scent was very strong, and slowly 
advanced without a sound. He crawled behind a clump 
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of stunted bushes and poked his nose through. Before 
him was a cleared space in the timber and in the center 
of the clearing was a small log cabin. In front of the 
cabin, chained to a heavy log, were many sledge dogs 
fast asleep. So quietly had he advanced that he had not 
disturbed them. 

For a long time he watched the cabin. He saw a dim 
light reflected through the window but he did not see 
anything that moved. Soon he drew back and circled 
around the little hut. Dawn found him far away. But 
the thoughts of that lonely cabin stayed with the dog, 


and late that afternoon he set out for it once again. 


CHAPTER III 


The Man Hunt 





FAR-FLUNG are the borders of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, that vast expanse north of our own country and 
west of Hudson Bay. It is a land of extremes, ranging 
from the mildness of its prairie and farmlands along its 
southern boundaries, to the bitter, ice-clad shore line 
that stretches along the Arctic Sea. 

It is a rich land—some day, perhaps, it will be the 
richest in the world. Its mountains hold vast treasures 
deep and secure in their granite depths. Its rivers, too, 
are flecked with the yellow muck of gold. Its forests 
produce timber that will never be exhausted in our 
generation, and across the land roam animals whose 
pelts find their way to the fur markets of every big city. 


Slowly man is winning these’ riches from the harsh | 


land, but they are not won easily. There is the cold 

that numbs and withers. There is the long period of 

winter with days dim in a half-gray, gloomy, sunless 
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‘sky. These, with many other obstacles, make formida- 
ble barriers that must be overcome by those who would 
rip the treasures from this somber land of mystery. In 
the very heart of this region the wolf-dog was born. In 
its dark forests he had his home and through its wild 
_ beauty ran his hunting trails. 

Patrolling this tremendous country, maintaining law 
and administering justice to all, is a comparatively 
small body of men, an organization known as the 
Northwest Mounted Police. In any town of impor- 
tance throughout the entire country—especially when 
there is trouble—one is apt to see these trim, efficient- 
looking officers, natty in their crimson tunic and blue 
trousers with yellow stripes down the sides, and their 
wide, stiff Stetson hats. In point of numbers they are 
far outstretched by any body of police in the world. 
In point of efficiency they have no equal. 

Flexible, because of the many miles it patrols, the 
Mounted Service ranges the Northwest tirelessly. 
Almost every type of transportation is used. When he 
can, the Mounty rides his horse. Down roaring river 
courses he guides his slim canoe with the expertness of 
the Indian. Of late years the airplane has come into 
use to take him across the broad, unpopulated spaces. 
But in the winter he reverts to the only safe and depend- 
able method of travel—the dog team. 

The Mounty is the law of the land. White man, In- 
dian, and Eskimo—all are dealt with in fairness, and 
all share swift justice from these capable officers. There 
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is no escaping this justice. If the law is broken, the 
criminal shall sooner or later be brought in. The world 
knows the saying, “The Mounted always get the man.” 
This is truth—a great truth. It may take years or it may 
cost the lives of many brave men, but always, in the end, 
they bring in their man. 

A few short miles inland from the western coast 
of Hudson Bay stands a trading post called Fort 
McDonald. It is larger than most of the posts that dot 
the Northwest, for recently many placer miners have 
found profitable workings in the hills near by. Every 
spring one of the Hudson Bay trading schooners coasts 
along the shore and stops near Fort McDonald. Then 
the furs that the trappers and Indians have gathered 
through the winter, and which have been sold at the 
post, are placed on board and taken south to be shipped 
to the markets. Gold is also taken out, and in return, a 
years supply of food and equipment for the popula- 
tion is left with the post trader. 

There are perhaps a hundred and fifty people all told 
at the Fort. This includes the Mounty Headquarters 
_ through which the officers are constantly passing on 
their way in or out of the bush. 

The police at Fort McDonald were in charge of 
Inspector McLeod, a trim, athletic man of perhaps 
forty-five. He sat one day at his desk gazing through 
the window at the stretches of snow that swept away 
from the barracks and rolled across the near-by hills. 
He seemed to be waiting for someone, and for some 
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minutes sat quietly, contemplating the dreary vista of 
the North in early winter. 

The door of the office opened, and a man entered. 
He was a tall man, dressed in the winter garb of the 
North, moccasins, rough woolens, and parka—that 
garment which slips over the head and serves for an 
upper protection against the cold. He was young look- 
ing, with a pleasant face and deep blue, steady eyes 
that smiled when he smiled or became dangerously 
black when he was angry. They were smiling now as 
he greeted his chief and took the chair beside the desk. 
This man was Sergeant Jim Thome. 

“Got a nice job for you, my boy,” said Inspector 
McLeod as he shoved a can of tobacco across the desk. 
“Going to get you away from this big city life and chase 
you out into the bush.” 

Thorne’s teeth gleamed as he fumbled for his pipe. 
“That suits me, sir. Getting a little fed up with high 
life around here, anyhow. What’s the dope?” 

“Ever notice a fellow around here called Laval?” 
McLeod held a match for the other man, then settled 
back in his chair. “He’s a Breed—Indian, French, and 
Lord knows what.” 

Thorne nodded. “I have seen him a few times. 
Doesn't stay around much, though. Seems to come in 
for a spell, then disappears. Big, mean-looking bird, as 
I remember.” 


“That’s him. A short while back a couple of Indians 
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were found dead outside Laval’s cabin up near La Tour. 
Laval was the last man known to have seen them. That 
was while you were out on the trail. We sent a man up 
there to get him, but Laval blazed away and took it on 
the run. Our man pulled through. We want that Indian, 
Jim, and we're going to get him. How soon can you 
leave?” 

“Tonight, just as soon as I can load up.” 

Inspector McLeod rose and held out his hand. 
“That's fine. Take enough provisions for three months 
on the trail. I would suggest that you head for your 
relay station this side of Great Slave. There is some stuff 
cached there. Good luck to you.” 

Thorne rose and drew on his fur hat. Without another 
word, he went to the door and passed through. 

/~ The code of the Mounted is stern. The men who 
[ wear the uniform are carefully chosen, and once in the 
| service they realize that the word “failure” is unknown. 
| They are given assignments, often desperate and filled 
| with dangers and hardships, but generally they are left 
| to their own resources as how best to carry through 
| these tasks. Time is not an element. If need be, they can 
| follow a trail for years. But they must not fail. Excuses 
are not accepted. 

Although Thorne had seen Laval on several occa- 
sions, he knew little about him except that in general 
his reputation was unsavory. For some time Indians 
had been complaining that furs were stolen, and more 
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than once suspicion had been directed toward the man 
Jim was ordered to find. Nothing definite had been 
proved, however. 

But this was different. Now Laval became a des- 
perado. It seemed reasonably sure that he had mur- 
dered the two found near La Tour, and it was known 
that he had shot an officer. He was a marked man from 
that moment on. 

He was the type called “Breed.” That is, he was a 
mixture of French and Indian, and such a fusing of 
blood had developed a strain of cunning and cruelty 
| that submerged any good qualities of either race. This 
_ cunning was much to be reckoned with now. The entire 
Lelie lay before him, offering a huge arena in 

which to work. He knew every trick and guise that was 

to be known in living off the land, in back isa and 
in covering his trail. 

His was a tremendous advantage, and the officer 
fully realized that he must approach the problem with 
care. Out there it was a simple matter to lie in ambush. 
One shot from a clump of trees, and that would be the 
end. The cruel teeth of the roving wolves would destroy 
the last bit of evidence and the murderer would have 
a fresh start before another man could be put on his 
trail. Therefore, Jim reasoned that the Breed would 
head for the back country where there were many 
scattered tribes of Indians with which he could live. It 
was a huge task that the officer faced and it would 
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take time, but Jim believed that if he centered his 
search in the area where there were Indians, he would 
be rewarded. There was a Mounty cabin up there, 
erected to house the police as they passed through to 
the Great Slave Country. He would make that his head- 
quarters and become friendly with the roving bands 
of Indians near by. Sooner or later he would obtain 
definite information of his man. Then the chase would 
be on in earnest. 

He loaded his sled with staple foods such as salt, tea, 
sugar, bacon, flour, and beans, and strapped on three 
blankets, some extra clothing, and cartridges for a rifle 
and revolver. When all was ready, he drew on his 
heavy gloves and snapped the long lash of his whip over 
the heads of his nine huskies. “E-E-E-Yak—Krimbo— 
mush!” Away they whirled into the gathering darkness 
and headed for a spot one hundred and fifty miles north. 

Three weeks later, Jim was snugly settled in that little 
log cabin in the clearing. He was happy in his work. 
Young—only thirty-two—strong, daring, and with a 
riotous love for the outdoors unintelligible to a desk- 
bound soul, he was perfectly contented there at the 
lonely outpost to which duty had sent him. He had 
had no word of Laval. Jim had visited a near-by village 
and talked with the Indians, but none of them seemed 
to know the man whom he sought. This strengthened 
Thorne’s belief that he had taken the right course in 
trailing the fugitive. It seemed reasonable that Laval 
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would seek refuge among tribes that did not know him. 
Therefore, Thorne argued, it would be just a question 
‘of waiting. 

In the meantime, during his travels among the tribes, 
Jim had heard strange tales about a phantom dog, a 
huge beast, rumor said, that raided the camps and stole 
food. He swept down with all the speed of light and 
was away before the bewildered natives realized his 
presence. 

One old buck described him thus: “He is like the 
shadow that steals through the trees when the clouds 
hide the moon. He is as swift as a deer and brave as 
a wolf. Seven of my best dogs he has killed. Many times 
have we sought to catch him, but he robs our traps and 
mocks our efforts. He is all silver and shines like star- 
light on water. We call him the Silver Chief.” 

“Silver Chief, eh?” Jim replied. “According to what 
you say he is more than a chief. He’s a king. But that's 
a good name for him—Silver Chief. Well, if you can't 
catch him, I suppose I'll have to take a try at it. So 
long.” 

For many days Jim sought for a glimpse of the dog. 
Many times as he tramped home, he thought he saw, 
through the dim half-light of the thicket, a form that 
fitted the Indians’ description. But it was the shadows 
playing tricks with his eyes and he grew to fear that he 
would never see the famous dog. 

One night about nine-thirty Jim sat before his little 
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fireplace reading. Now and then his eyes became heavy, 
and the book slipped from his hand. Each time he 
aroused himself and continued his story. Again he 
dozed and this time he appeared to be in a real sleep. 
Suddenly the silence was shattered by the most terri- 
fying of all sounds—the wolf cry. It split the quiet of 
the frosty night like the wail of a lost soul. It rose higher 
and higher until it was almost a scream. Then it ended 
as quickly as it had come. 

Jim came to his feet like a shot. For a minute he stood 
dazed—chilled by the awful sound. With one stride he 
whipped his service pistol from the holster which hung 
on the wall. Quickly blowing out the small oil lamp on 
the mantel, he stepped to the door and slowly and 
noiselessly swung it open. Standing behind the log to 
which the huskies were chained stood Silver Chief. 
Even in the pale moonlight his coat was dazzling. He 
had slipped quietly up behind the dogs and released 
his terrible cry, and now he seemed to be enjoying his 
little joke. With lips drawn back over gleaming white 
fangs, he seemed to be really smiling. 

Jim stood watching him breathlessly. Never had he 
seen such a thing of beauty. The picture of the magnif- 
icent beast standing alone and unafraid was one that 
he would never forget. “Silver Chief, Silver Chief— 
they sure knew what to call you.” Over and over 
Thorne kept repeating the name. 

Silver Chief stood watching the cabin for a full min- 
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ute. Then he turned and entered the timber. Before 
he disappeared his head swung toward Jim once more, 
and the laugh flashed again. Then he was gone. 

Jim closed the door—spellbound. Thoughtfully he 

undressed and crawled into his bunk. “What a beauty 
—what a dog! I must have him. Perhaps he is part wolf, 
but I can tame him. What a picture he made, standing 
there in the moonlight! And Ill bet he would be the 
truest friend a man ever had if he were treated right. 
Tl have him if it takes a year.” 
/ The more he thought of the dog, the more he planned 
and anticipated his capture. As he lay awake far into 
the night staring up into the darkness, a new thought 
came to him. 

He loved dogs with the true love of the outdoor man. 
He wanted, more than any one thing in the world, to 
have that dog as a leader for his huskies and to be his 
pet. But more, he believed that, once caught, the dog 
would aid him in this job of his. 

He had heard of such things being done. He had seen 


. dogs trained to such a degree that they displayed al- 


most human intelligence in responding to their masters’ 


-commands. 


Why could that not be done with Silver Chief? Why 


could he not be taught to aid him in tracking down 


Laval? Once caught, Thorne would patiently set about 
winning him, taming the wildness that surged through 
the beautiful beast. He would plant in the dog’s heart 


fi a confidence that would displace the distrust that things 
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of the wild have for man. Kindness, patience, and in- 
telligence had won before; they would win again. Once 
the dog was assured that Jim was his friend as well as 
| his master, together they would track down and cap- 
_ ture the outlaw. 

It was a thrilling speculation and the man finally 
dropped off to sleep with his mind filled with plans for 
his project. ; 

The dog could not understand why he felt a yearn: 
ing to be near that log cabin. Since that first night when 
he had come upon it by accident, he had felt a strange 
attraction toward it. During several weeks, he moved 
around the clearing like a shadow but always with his 
face to the wind, so that the huskies could not catch his 
scent. Before dawn, he would slip away and remain 
in his cave all day. 

Silver Chief never howled again, and although Jim 
watched for him night after night, he never caught 
sight of him. Silver Chief knew that there was a man in 
the cabin. Many times he watched the flickering yel- 
low light as it trailed weakly through the window. 
And twice he crouched low as Jim came out for a breath 

of air before going to bed. The dog felt a stronger and 
| stronger desire to visit this intruder, this newcomer to 
| the wilds who did not shower rocks and clubs at him 


} 


and set traps to capture him as the Indians did. But 
the intruder seemed entirely unconscious of his exist- 
/ ence. 
_ One night after his visit to Jim’s cabin, Silver Chief 
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trotted along a little gully that led to his home in the 
cave. His attention was attracted by a swaying object 
in the trail directly ahead of him. He stopped, every 
instinct alert. The swaying object was a rabbit, but it 
acted very strangely. It was not hopping along at its 
usual leisurely gait, but swaying and dancing with 
funny, jerky motions. Silver Chief crouched low and 
watched intently. Slowly he lifted one foot without 
noise and placed it ahead of the other as he advanced. 
Dawn was just breaking and the gray light sifted 
through the thick forest. The rabbit remained in the 
same position and continued its strange dancing move- 
ments. Nearer and nearer stole the big dog, and yet no 
sign that he was noticed came from the small animal. 
Silver Chief tensed his muscles. He sank a bit lower 
upon his haunches and then, with a rush like a huge 
silver lance, he leaped through the air. The warm fur 
filled his open mouth as he crushed down upon the 
tender skin. But the rabbit did not collapse before the 
rush as it should have done. Instead it kept moving 
farther away under the force of the dog’s drive. This 
infuriated Silver Chief and with a growl he stormed 
on through the snow seeking to bring his prey to earth. 
Then there was a snap like a bow string breaking. A 
binding tightness paralyzed his hind quarters and he 
was swinging, head downward, from a strong line that 
was attached to a young sapling. Traps had failed, but 
a harmless little rabbit had led Silver Chief into a snare 
and he was a captive. 
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Around and around he swung at the end of the rope. 
He was so surprised at the speed with which things had 
happened and so bewildered at his awkward position 
that the snarl which had taken form as he made his 
last rush died in his throat. He roared once; then terror 
seized him and he was quiet, swaying back and forth 
like a pendulum. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Capture 





A YELLOW LIGHT gleamed through the trees, and 
the sound of flopping, crunching snow came to the dog. 
Now a man stood beneath him and great fear rose up 
in the heart of Silver Chief. The stones and clubs and 
beatings that had been the lot of a dog that fell into 
the power of the man-gods he had known, was now 
to be his lot as he was their prisoner. But his fear shortly 
gave way to hatred. Man, strong as he was, might cap- 
ture him, but man with all his magic would never break 
him. Not if he gave his life in fighting man’s bending 
him to his will. 

Jim stood silently watching his captive. A smile of 
genuine happiness spread across his tanned face. 

“You're mine, old boy. I knew Id get you. But darn 
me if I know how I'm going to get you out of that tree. 
Those front feet and long teeth look bad. Let’s see 
now. 

36 
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The rope that held the dog suspended did not bind 
the hind legs. It passed over his back and under his 
belly. Although the legs were free, they were useless 
as long as he was swung from a tree. 

Jim had two coils of rope slung across his arm. Kick- 
ing off his webbed shoes, he made a noose. With a 
quick jerk he flipped this noose around the dog’s fore- 
paws. Silver Chief growled and fought as best he could 
to escape this new snare. It was of no use and soon his 
front legs were securely bound. The other end of this 
line Jim attached to a small tree. Jim next made another 
noose and tied that fast around the dog’s hind legs. 

“Now well lower you, Old Timer, and heaven help 
me if those ropes give way. 

Walking to the sapling, he untied the rope that held 
the dog, all the time keeping taut the one that bound 
the hind legs. Gradually he let the snare rope drop. As 
it came down, Jim kept backing away. He had swung 
Silver Chief between the rope that held his front legs 
and was tied to the tree and the rope which he held in 
his hand. In this way the mighty beast was lowered to 
the earth, helpless. 

Once he touched the snow, the dog thrashed wildly. 
With his great strength he bounded from side to side 
like a coiled snake. He snarled and tried desperately 
to reach the ropes with his teeth. It took all of Jim’s 
strength to keep the captive lines taut. Finally the 
struggle was too much for the dog, and he dropped 
back, exhausted but not beaten. Thorne eased up a 
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little on his rope and risked one hand to wipe his 
damp brow. 

“Mister, I'll say you're a powerful young feller,” he 
addressed the dog, who glared up at him with blood- 
shot eyes. “What would you do to me, if you could get 
me, eh? Well, I’m not going to hurt you. You and I 
are going to be friends.” 

The Mounty’s job was no small one. He was half a 
mile from his cabin, where he had prepared # heavy 
chain with which to leash Silver Chief. He - alone. 
In some manner he had to transport a hundred and 
twenty pounds of steel-muscled fury witkout risking 
himself to the savage claws and teeth during that half 
mile, but Jim was equal to it. 

He fastened the rope in his hand securely to a tree, 
after drawing the line taut again. Quickly strapping 
on his snowshoes, he headed back to his cabin. Silver 
Chief, alone once more, wondered what new devil- 
try this man-animal was preparing. As he lay there, 
trussed up in the deep snow, his panic gave place to 
cunning. When Thorne returned, the dog eyed him 
watchfully, ready to take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to be free. But Jim had his plan well formed and 
was not risking the loss of his prize. He had brought 
with him a short sledge that was used to carry wood 
and game to the cabin. Attached to the sledge was a 
makeshift rope harness that he could strap over his 
own shoulders. Removing his snowshoes again, he 
deftly went to his task. 
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With a short piece of rope he first securely tied Silver 
Chief’s hind legs. Then with another he doubly secured 
the forefeet, but was very careful to stay out of reach 
of the gleaming white fangs. Silver Chief did not sub- 
mit to this handling peacefully. He fought as best he 
could, but his efforts were feeble under the handicap 
of his bindings. Then Jim did a clever bit of loading. 
He brought the sledge alongside the dog. Grasping the 
near hind feet, he rolled the helpless beast over on his 
back like a log. Holding him thus, he kicked and worked 
the sledge as far under the dog’s back as he could, and 
buried the side that was nearest Silver Chief deep in 
the snow. This finished, he stepped around to the out- 
side of the sledge and with a mighty pull rolled his cap- 
tive over upon the deck. In a few minutes he had the 
dog lashed fast upon the rough transport. Then he un- 
tied the tree ropes, and with a final inspection to be 
sure that all lines were fast, buckled the harness about 
his shoulders and drew off toward home. 

It was the only time in his life that the colors of Silver 
Chief had been lowered. If he had been able to reason 
and understand, surely he would have hung his head 
in shame. To think that he, a powerful wolf-dog, was 
being carried on a sledge by a man, would have been 
too much for the proud, beautiful beast. 

When they emerged into the clearing, the sledge dogs 
set up a terrific din. They barked and howled their dis- 
approval of the newcomer. Thorne swiftly brought 
Silver Chief to the chain that he had fixed for him, far 
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from the other dogs. A collar was attached to his neck 
and, with much risk to hands in the operation, the ropes 
were cut one by one. Then the man stepped back to 
watch what would happen. 

When Silver Chief felt that his feet were free once 
more, he came up standing. He whirled and leaped 
for the forest, but his chain brought him up short and 
flung him to the ground. Again and again he dove to 
the end of his leash in a vain struggle for freedom. 
When he finally realized that he was captured beyond 
all hope of escape, he turned on Thorne. With lips 
_ drawn back over long wicked teeth, he faced the man 
bravely. The hair on his back was on end, his nostrils 
quivered, and every fiber was tense with defiance. He 
must submit to his capture, but he would not be broken. 
He dared the man to do his worst. His powers of animal 
reasoning told him that cruelty and torture were all 
that he could expect from man. Be that so, he would 
not yield to it meekly. He would fight. 

A wave of pity and respect swept over Thorne. The 
' brave picture before him was one to turn the heart of 
any man. 

“Steady, old chap, steady.” In a quiet voice Jim tried 
to assure the dog that all was well. “What spirit he has! 
He knows that I have him at my mercy, yet he faces 
me and dares me to use my advantage. Silver Chief, 
you beauty, I'll be the proudest and happiest man in 
the North if I can turn that spirit into love. Steady, 
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now, boy—take it easy. We'll rest for the day. We've 
had enough.” 

With that Jim returned to the cabin. The other dogs 
raged at Silver Chief, but he ignored them entirely. 
He paced the snow, and leaped to the end of his chain 
again and again. He whined and growled and looked 
with longing eyes toward the woods and freedom. He 
pulled and backed in desperate efforts to free himself 
from his collar. Never once did he bark, but always a 
threatening growl rumbled in his throat. He watched 
the cabin for long minutes, as if daring the man to come 
out. For fully an hour he moved restlessly about. The 
huskies, safely chained, resented a new dog in their 
midst. They howled and leaped at him with great 
ferocity. Silver Chief finally responded. Gravely turning 
his head, he looked at them steadily as they snapped, 
howled, and sprang at him. For a long time he studied 
them, seemingly unable to express his contempt. Then 
with a bitter snarl and a short leap he sprang to the end 
of his chain straight at them. 

The effect was laughable. The huskies that had 
seemed so brave, leaped for safety. They tumbled over 
the log to which their chains were made fast. They 
sprawled and yelped in their haste to put some protec- 
tion between them and this huge new dog. They whined 
and whimpered from behind the log. Now and then 
a round eye would appear timidly over the edge of the 
log, as if to be assured that the chain that held this 
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great beast had not been broken. Silver Chief stood 
watching them for a while. When he was satisfied that 
they were beneath his notice, he turned and flopped 
down in the snow. 

All day he was left alone. The sledge dogs, thor- 
oughly cowed, gradually regained a little self-assur- 
ance. But, except for an uneasy whine accompanied by 
a hasty glance in his direction to make sure that it did 
not disturb him, they made no more outcries. The big 
captive remained stretched upon the snow, alert and 
watchful. With ears up and forepaws wide spread, he 
was ready to spring at whatever the next minute might 
bring. Meanwhile he stared into the forest, while a 
great sadness smoldered within him. Men, for all their 
cruelty and witchery, could not strike fear into his heart. 
But he had lost his freedom; he was a captive. 

‘No more might he race through the somber timber, 
/ running just for the sheer joy of running. No more the 
_ tiny cave beside the river would welcome him at dawn 
_ as he returned tired and happy from the hunt. Never 
again would he stand upon the barren hills, send his 
wolf call resounding across the bleak wastes in chal- 
lenge, and listen to the answering call from some half 
brother far away. The wild life, the free life was barred 
to him now. Confinement smothered him, pressed on 
him with a force unseen but powerful, and wore upon 
him until he could stand it no longer. He leaped to his 
feet with a howl, paced the snow, and glanced long- 
ingly toward the woods. With all his great strength, he 
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bounded to the end of his chain and tried to free himself 
from that awful collar. And at such times the other 
dogs jumped behind their picket log and crouched in 
terror. Finally, weak from his futile exertions, Silver 
Chief dropped wearily back into the snow. With heav- 
ing sides and tongue lolling from his mouth, he looked 
pleadingly toward the cabin. It was as though he 
begged the man to end his torture and release him. 

~~ When Jim appeared that night to feed the dogs, Sil- 
ver Chief came to his feet with a bound. The huskies’ 
courage was restored at their master’s appearance. 
They barked and leaped at Thorne as he moved about 
them distributing dried venison. When he had fed his 
team, he walked toward the newcomer. Silver Chief 
greeted him with a snarl and bared fangs. 

“Still mad at me, Old Timer?” Jim began talking to 
the dog as he eyed with satisfaction the beautiful lines 
and the silver coat of his prize. “Well, I don't blame 
you. Did treat you sort of rough, didn’t I? You'll get 
over that, though. Here, have some food.” He tossed a 
big handful of meat toward the dog. Silver Chief sprang 
back, as if he had been stung by a lash. He growled 
and bared his teeth again. Moving around in circles, 
he watched both Jim and the meat, but did not touch 
the food. More meat was thrown to him, but he let it 
lie where it had fallen. Long after Jim had gone to his 
cabin for the night, the dog avoided the venison. So 
great was his suspicion of all that came from man that 


cs he would not accept even food. Many times he had seen 
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_ the Indians seize and beat a dog which had been lured 
to them with tempting bits of food. He would not be 
tricked in that way. 

~~ But gradually his hunger overcame his fears. He eyed 
the meat for a long time, then with a little whine ex- 
tended one paw toward it. Hesitantly he drew a bit of 
it toward him and nibbled at it. Then he gulped the 
venison with relish. 

Thome realized that the job of taming and training 
Silver Chief was a big one. If he were to turn that huge 
and beautiful animal from a savage thing of the wilds 
into a loving companion, he must use all the knowledge, 
common sense, and patience at his command. Jim knew, 
as every man who has handled animals knows, that in 
a general sense treatment of animals is very much like 
treatment of human beings. He knows that animal na- 
ture is like human nature in many respects, and is 
responsive in kind to that which it receives. He felt 
confident that with kindness and understanding he 

would be able to win Silver Chief. 

The day was well advanced when Jim stepped out 
of his cabin. “Howdy, Old Boy,” he said, as he came 
near the wolf-dog. Silver Chief had leaped to his feet 
with head lowered and teeth bared. “Haven't forgiven 
me yet, eh?” He squatted down in front of the dog and 
started to talk to him in low tones. 

The dog had heard the Indians use soft and croon- 
_ ing words to win confidence when they had clubs 
. concealed behind them to administer beatings. Men 
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/ were cunning and he must be on his guard. He growled 
at Jim. 

But somehow the sound of this man-god’s voice was 
different from any that he had heard. There was kind- 
ness in it—a something that inspired a sudden clash of 
emotions within him. He could not understand his feel- 
ing. Training and instinct told him that man was not 
to be trusted, yet a deeper sense seemed to be trying to 
break down this precedent of mistrust. 

As Jim’s voice continued in its steady, even manner, 
Silver Chief did not attempt to leap. He stood motion- 
less and alert. The growl in his throat became more 
subdued. For some time Jim remained talking to the 
dog, while the huskies watched the strange procedure. 
Then he rose and re-entered the cabin, returning in a 
few minutes with some small pieces of meat. Again 
he squatted before the dog, and offered him a bit of 
venison. 

Silver Chief was wary of this bribe. He drew back 
and snarled. Of all the lessons Dee had taught him, 
most forceful was that impressed by her temper when 
he had sought meat which had been left by man. For 
a long time Jim held the food in his hand, but there 
was no response from the dog. 

“Afraid of the hand, eh, Old Boy? All right, then.” 
With that he tossed the morsel upon the snow in front 
of the dog. Silver Chief refused the food and remained 
very still. He was hungry—but the mistrust of man 
was greater than his hunger. 
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Another piece was tossed toward him—and another. 
The conflict of forces within him became stronger and 
stronger. He was no longer controlled by fear as he 
once had been, but he was suspicious of this man who 
was so persistent in his advances. Here again was some- 
thing new. The Indians, when they had a dog chained 
and within reach quickly, became angry and struck. 
Why was this man so slow about administering the 
club? 

Suddenly Thorne commenced talking again and this 
time he slowly stretched out his hand toward the dog’s 
head. Silver Chief felt that the long-delayed hand of 
cruelty was coming at him. He growled, and the fur 
on his neck stood straight. Closer and closer the hand 
came. It was steady and reassuring. Silver Chief 
watched closely. A warning rumble sounded deep in 
his throat. The voice still held him and was winning 
him away from the hatred he had known toward man. 
But the hand? He would never submit to that! A snarl, 
a lightning move, and Jim fell back with blood gushing 
from a long gash which had been opened from wrist 
to thumb. He held the injured hand for a moment as he 
studied the dog. Then he rose and entered the cabin. 

He was gone for some time and, when he returned, 
a white bandage was wrapped about his wound. He 
made straight for the dog once more. This time Silver 
Chief was sure that he would suffer. He had bitten the 
man cruelly. What could he expect but punishment? 
Yet the beating was not forthcoming. Instead, once 
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again the hand was put out toward him and once more 
the kind voice spoke in reassuring tones. This was be- 
yond belief. No club or whip was held in that hand and 
yet it was being returned to him despite the manner 
in which he had accepted it. 

Stronger and stronger became the desire to yield to 
this man, to trust him. Had the man not given him meat 
and had not the meat been good? Was there not a note 
in the reassuring voice that seemed to tear away all 
barriers of fear and distrust? 

The hand just touched the dog’s head. As if fighting 
to the very end against giving in, Silver Chief bowed 
his head and growled—but he did not snap. The hand 
touched his head and stroked the silken fur in long, 
gentle strokes. A thrill ran through the dog. The 
strokes were pleasing. The wild nature in him was being 
subdued by the firm hand, the gentle touch, and the 
steady, even voice. His growls became less ferocious, 
and the hair on his back gradually flattened again. 

For five minutes Jim continued to pet the dog. He 
rubbed the back of Silver Chief's ears and stroked the 
long muzzle, and the dog’s eyes half closed under the 
spell of his touch. Then Thorne stopped petting him, 
arose easily, and walked back to the cabin. He did not 
appear again until nightfall. 


CHAPTER V 


For the Love of a Man 





FROM THE FIRST TOUCH of Thorne’s hand, the 
wolf in Silver Chief was tamed, and he belonged to the 
man. It grew to a genuine love. The dog found that he 
needed to be near this man, to hear his voice and feel 
his gentle touch, and to have this love appeased. Sil- 
ver Chief had strange ways of expressing his affection. 
Never demonstrative, never given to tail-wagging or 
barking, his affection showed in his eyes and in his 
constantly growing desire to be near his love-master. 
At Thorne’s appearance, the dog would become alert 
and his soft brown eyes would follow every movement 
that Jim made. In their expression was a silent entreaty 
for affection which Jim understood. When he patted 
the dog or thumped his sleek sides in rough playfulness, 
a low growl came from Silver Chief, but in a different 
key than in the wild days. This new growl was a song 
48 
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of love, of contentment, and of a desire to be patted by 
Thorne. 

After Jim found that the dog was growing more 
attached to him each day, he unhooked the chain that 
held Silver Chief and then stood back to see what would 
happen. In his heart he wondered whether the call of 
the wild would win over the attachment which had 
been formed and whether the dog would not disappear 
into the woods forever. But, instead, Silver Chief 
quietly looked at the man as if he wanted to know what 
else there was that he could do to show his adoration. 
Thorne lifted his arm and spoke. 

“Go on, Silver Chief—go on home. Go ahead, now. 
Get out of here.” 

The dog’s eyes shone with affection as they looked 
full into the man’s. He circled around Jim and tried 
hard to comprehend his meaning. The thought of re- 
turning to the forest never entered his head. He did 
not understand Jim’s command. He would not go away 
from his love-master—never. 

At first the Mounty was a bit hesitant about permit- 
ting Silver Chief to roam the camp on account of the 
other dogs. Huskies, good huskies, are not easily found, 
and Jim depended upon them entirely for transporta- 
tion. To risk their being killed by the huge wolf-dog 
would be foolhardy. But his worries were without 
cause. Silver Chief accepted the dogs as something 
that belonged to the man, and therefore not to be 
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touched. He would walk at Jim’s side as he fed the oth- 
ers. At first this was very embarrassing to the sledge 
dogs, for none of them wished to match strength with 
this stranger. Until they became accustomed to him, 
they hid behind their picket log and whined in terror 
at his approach. But he did not pay them the slightest 
heed. 

Silver Chief soon learned that he was not to touch 
food unless it was for him. The meat or fish that Jim 
tossed to the others was for them. Occasionally he 
would saunter over, sniff it out of curiosity, and care- 
lessly push its owner aside while he made his inspection. 
Twice this was resented. Krimbo, leader of the team, 
snarled at this impertinence and snapped at Silver 
Chief. The wolf-dog leaped out of danger then dove 
like a streak at the chest of the other. With a quick 
twist Krimbo was flopped upon his back. Then Silver 
Chief, instead of following his advantage, stood over 
him and growled threateningly. He looked up at 
Thorne as though asking just what to do. Jim turned 
and walked to the next dog. He glanced down, and 
Silver Chief was at his side, the affair seemingly for- 
gotten. On another occasion, Bingo, one of the dogs, 
showed fight. When he was given the same chance to 
repent, he insisted upon pushing the issue. Silver Chief 
rushed and slashed him twice across the flanks. That 
was enough. The size, speed, and fury of the wolf-dog’s 
attack completely cowed the others. 

Before breaking him to the harness, Jim took the dog 
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” for long tramps through the woods. Then it was that 
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they really lived for one another. The dog would rush in 
wild romps, diving through the snow, burying his head 
in the deep drifts, and racing madly around the man. 
He would pounce upon Jim from behind the bushes, 
and go into wild ecstasies of delight when the man 
would pretend to be frightened. After their fun, Jim 
would call Silver Chief to him. He would drop down on 
one knee, hold the beautiful head between his hands, 
and look long and tenderly into the soft eyes. Then he 
would press his cheek hard against the dog’s head and 
they would be still for many minutes. Something of the 
love and affection these two had for each other must 
have passed between them, for the big dog’s heart 
would pound at such times as though it would burst 
from his body. He had his own method of returning 
these embraces. He would crouch and take the man’s 
foot between his jaws with a gentle pressure, while his 
bushy, curved tail moved in just a hint of a wave. Then 
he would look up at Thorne, growl his happiness, and 
press just a little tighter, seeming to want never to let 
go. Then, with his love grip loosened, away he would 
race to hide and play again. 

Without any command, he learned to retrieve for the 
Mounty. When game was flushed, the man, a trained 
hunter, would use all the wood lore that he knew. Silver 
Chief, his instructions from Dee never forgotten, would 
advance with the silence of a shadow. Sometimes 
Thorne would bring the bird or rabbit down with his 
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service pistol. (He carried no rifle on these trips.) When 
this happened, Silver Chief would bound toward the 
quarry, fetch it back to his master, drop it at his feet, 
and look for a friendly pat on the head. If more game 
had been spied by the man, a word from him made the 
dog once again the hunter. 

In short, Silver Chief was completely won over by 
the man and in turn he came to believe that Jim be- 
longed to him. He no longer let Thorne out of his sight, 
not even at night. When Jim tried to shut him outside, 
Silver Chief howled and whined. When that brought no 
response from his master, he howled at the other dogs 
and destroyed that feeling of safety which they had 
begun to have. Snarling and leaping at them, he drove 
them into a panic of howls and clamor. Finally, seeing 
that sleep was impossible, Thorne went outside. 

“All right, you faker, I suppose I will have to baby 
you for the rest of my life. Next thing I know, you will 
want me to set a place for you at the table. Come on in, 
Old Boy, if that’s what you want.” 

That was exactly what Silver Chief wanted. When 
the man was seated before the fire, the dog came over, 
dropped to the floor beside him, and grasped his foot. 
That was the only way he had of showing his happiness. 
Silver Chief's joy did not exceed Jim’s over this show 
of affection from his pet. It pleased him so much that 
tears came to his eyes. To hide his emotions, he whacked 
his sleek sides and swore soft oaths. But the big dog 
understood and growled his happiness. 
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Jim was hesitant about breaking his pet to the har- 
ness. Although Silver Chief had not tried to fight the 
huskies, Thorne feared that when he was harnessed 
and under training, his temper might get the better of 
him and there might be casualties. So he decided to 
wait awhile. He took the dog along unharnessed on 
several trips, so that he might get the feel of being with 
a sledge before he was made one of the team. 

For the first three days he contented himself with 
short runs, and used the regular dogs in their places, 
while the wolf-dog ran along beside them. He noted 
with pleasure that Silver Chief always raced beside 
Krimbo, the leader. This at first annoyed the veteran, 
but he soon came to accept it as a thing that could not 
be avoided and he made no attempts at snapping. 

In the meantime they were snowbound. Riding out 
of the North on a wind of sixty miles an hour, roared 
a blizzard that lasted for over a week. The huskies 
curled deep in the snow and were well content to sleep. 
Jim ventured out only once each day to struggle against 
the fury of the biting winds and feed his dogs. On 
these trips, Silver Chief never left his side. Apparently 
afraid that some harm might come to Jim, he whined 
all the while and expressed great joy when they were 
once again safe inside the cabin. 

For the first day of their confinement, Thorne was 
busy mending gear, studying charts, and getting things 
ready for a swing around the Indian camps when the 
storm abated. He had not forgotten Laval. When these 
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tasks were done, he read. Once he grew weary of that 
and flung his book across the room. 

The wolf-dog, stretched at his feet, had been dozing 
with one eye open to make sure that all was right with 
his master. When Thorne hurled the book, Silver Chief 
came to his feet, looked at the book, and then glanced 
quickly at Jim with an expression of inquiry. Jim, 
sprawled in his rough chair, watched him intently. For 
perhaps a minute the dog returned his gaze, then 
tumed and walked to where the book had landed. 
Placing his forefeet upon it, he grasped the book be- 
tween his teeth, calmly returned, and dropped it at his 
master's feet. 

“Well, you old son-of-a-gun!” Jim threw his arms 
about the dog. “Thought maybe I wanted that again, 
did you? Lord, Old Boy, you sure do appreciate a little 
kindness, don’t you? Say—that gives me an idea. I’m 
going to make you useful as well as handsome. From 
now on Jim Thorne is going to reduce his walking 
around this place. You're elected, Silver Chief. Here, 
now, watch.” 

He drew the light, house moccasin from his foot and 
held it before the dog for a moment. Then he pitched 
it across the room. Silver Chief's ears twitched just a 
bit as he gazed first at Jim and then at the slipper, and 
then back to Jim once more. 

“Get it, Boy—go bring it to me.” Jim kept repeating 
this and pointing to the object. At last the dog under- 
stood his meaning and, with several glances over his 
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shoulder to make sure he was doing right, he went to 
the moccasin and brought it back to Thorne. Again 
and again this was repeated, until it became a game in 
which the dog thought that he was supposed to return 
anything which the man threw down. Jim discovered 
that he had to be careful what he dropped, for Silver 
Chief soberly grasped it and brought it back to him. 

At first this amused Thorne, as he sat pretending to 
read. Boots, pack-sacks, shirts, parkas, anything that 
was loose, might be piled before him. As each article 
was dropped, the dog stood expectantly for a second, 
apparently desirous of encouragement. When none was 
forthcoming, he would continue his silent carrying. 
Finally, when no word of praise was uttered and the 
pile was so high he could scarcely see over it, his pa- 
tience reached the limit. With a little growl he gently 
placed one paw upon Jim’s knee. Then the man set his 
book aside, wrapped his arms around the big dog’s 
neck, and wrestled him to the floor. A savage romp 
ensued before Jim, fully exhausted, called a halt. 

This, which was now a game, was in reality the ele- 
ments of the training Jim desired for the dog. First, Sil- 
ver Chief must know what was expected. Then there 
must be instant and intelligent execution of his com- 
mand and, lastly, the dog must be made to know that 
he should touch only those things that belonged to his 
master. Everything else and everyone else must be left 
alone. However, this amusing game would serve the 


purpose for the time being. 
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Thorne pondered for some time on just how to make 
him understand that he was to bring only the things 
which were asked for. He decided at last upon a way 
to teach the dog to carry at command. It took great 
patience, but it was successful, and the dog learned 
quickly. Thorne would lay perhaps four articles side by 
side on his bunk. They would be a boot, a parka, a 
shirt, and a glove. Then he would seat himself across 
the room with Silver Chief beside him, and point to the 
articles, at the same time calling the name of the one 
he wanted, but placing a different accent on each word. 
As an example he would say, “Boo-t, Silver Chief— 
bring that boo-t.” 

The dog would go to the articles and pick up perhaps 
everything but the boot. As he touched the ones not 
wanted, Jim would call, “Drop it—that, that—boo-t.” 
In time Silver Chief came to know these things by 
sound and would get them without one mistake. He 
learned by association of sound and by repetition of 
trials just what was wanted upon the first request. 

Jim extended his course of training to the morning 
when dressing. He followed a regular order at first, so 
that repetition would aid the dog. He called for “shirt— 
pants—boots” in regular order and one by one, and only 
when commanded would the dog fetch these articles. 
The speed with which he learned and the happiness 
that he derived from doing these things for Thorne was 
amazing. For long periods Jim would sit studying the 
dog and trying to fathom the depths of such love. 
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Only one thing marred these happy days when they 
were penned up together. It was fortunate that it hap- 
pened, for it gave Thorne a new insight into the remark- 
able powers of memory that the dog had. Hanging in a 
rack against the wall was the Mounty’s high-powered 
rifle. While it was in its place the dog had not seemed 
to know of its existence. One day Thorne decided to oil 
the weapon and took it from its rack. There was a snarl- 
ing roar from behind him and he turned to see that 
Silver Chief was crouched as though to leap, with his 
teeth gleaming and his hair standing straight on end. 
Louder and louder came the snarls as the man stood 
speechless. The dog paced back and forth across the 
floor, never once took his eyes from the man, all the 
time giving warning of his danger. Quietly Jim replaced 
the rifle. Then he sat down beside the fireplace. Gradu- 
ally Silver Chief ceased his growling, but slunk beside 
the bed, watching this man who had just appeared to 
be an enemy. Finally Jim understood. 
~ “Poor old boy. Someone shot at you or did something 
else with a rifle that you have never forgotten. Must 
have been pretty serious for you to resent it so, partner. 
Well, let’s forget it. We'll use the rifle no more around 
here.” 

He commenced to talk to the dog in the same low, 
easy tones that he had first used, but it was hours before 
Silver Chief would come near him. The picture of the 
Indian with the rifle, on that frosty morning when Dee 
had sounded her death cry, came back to him the min- 
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ute he saw the weapon in Thorne’s hands. At once he 
thought that this man-god was going to administer the 
same treatment to him. For a short time the faith that 
he had built in Jim tottered. But when he saw the gun 
returned and heard that comforting voice once more, 
the old love was restored. Finally he went to Jim and 
placed his nose upon his knee. As the gentle hand 
stroked his head and rubbed his ears, the growl of hap- 
piness sounded as of old. 

Finally the storm spent itself, the gray half-light re- 
tured for its short period at noon, and Thorne and 
Silver Chief once more ventured out. The first thing 
that Jim did was to shovel the heavy accumulation of 
snow from the swaying roof of his cabin. Next, the win- 
dows were cleared, and then the sledges and gear that 
had been left standing outside. A mild, springlike thaw 
set in and much of the snow disappeared rapidly. Then 
the weather became cold and a heavy crust formed 
upon the remaining snow. Thorne decided that it was 
time to give Silver Chief a taste of sledging. 

The first time that Jim placed the dog in harness, he 
nearly had a runaway. He strapped Silver Chief be- 
tween the third and fourth dogs from the leader. 
Thorne was driving the tandem fashion of Alaska, one 
dog behind another. With the harness adjusted, the man 
walked back to his place behind the sledge. Silver Chief 
sat down, waiting for something to happen. It did. 

The long lash cracked out like a pistol shot and with 
it came a shout for Krimbo to mush. The dogs jumped 
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to the collars and the lightly loaded sledge lurched into 
motion. So did Silver Chief. Startled by the suddenness 
of things and unaccustomed to the harness, he was 
dragged upon his back for fifty feet before he realized 
what was taking place. When he was righted, the dog 
behind him was nipping at his flanks. This infuriated 
the wolf-dog and he attempted to retaliate. But the 
speed of the dogs ahead kept him from reaching his 
tormentor behind, so there was nothing to do but run. 
And run he did. 

Being stronger and swifter than the rest, he soon was 
setting a terrific pace. The dogs behind him were forced 
to gallop at top speed and those in front were taxed to 
the utmost to avoid being run over. 

Across the frozen waste they tore, with Jim, happy 
beyond words at Silver Chiefs adaptiveness to the 
harness, singing and shouting encouragement from his 
place on the runners at the rear of the sledge. 

On and on they went until the older dogs, trained as 
they were to the trail, began to falter. While they were 
willing to slow down their gait, the wolf-dog seemed 
stronger and able to move faster. Running in that low, 
easy movement of the wolf, he sped across the snow 
like a noiseless shadow. It seemed as though he were 
tireless, as though the machine-like movements of his 
long legs had a never-ending regularity. 

Thorne, sensing that his team was lagging and that 
the pace was fast wearing them down, shouted to 
Krimbo for a turn and they headed back for camp. 
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When they swung in before the cabin and stopped, the 
huskies, one by one, dropped in their tracks. But Silver 
Chief stood with his mouth open and eager eyes upon 
Jim. He seemed to smile his enjoyment and to be ready 
for another run. 

“That's enough, you old rascal. Want to kill every dog 
I have?” Jim walked over to his wolf-dog, marveling. 
“Tl say one thing for you, you're the greatest dog I have 
ever seen in harness. If you were a lead dog, I would 
have to get some race horses to keep up with you. Like 
it, Old Boy?” He knelt and when he had unstrapped 
the harness, roughed the big dog’s neck and sides. Silver 
Chief crooned his love growl and pressed close to his 
master, urging Thorne to romp with him. He crouched 
in front of the man with forelegs wide spread, head 
resting on paws, and hind quarters stiff and high. Jim 
dove at him, and then the battle began. Thorne was 
not gentle in his play and at times his cuffing and rough 
tumbling stung the dog. At such times Silver Chief 
snapped harmlessly in the air until his temper was un- 
der control; then he was ready to play again. 

For perhaps a week these daily runs with the sledge 
continued, and with each one the wolf-dog became 
more and more the perfect sledge dog. Thorne decided 
to give him a trial at leading the team. He worked at 
that position as though he had been accustomed to it all 
his life. In one run he became alert and responsive to 
the driving commands. He would look back whenever 
Jim spoke, to make sure that he was carrying out his 
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masters wish. Then he came to know, by the tone of 
the man’s voice, when he was doing right, when he was 
commanded, or when Jim was just calling to them all . 
for encouragement. 

After his first trial as leader, the fate of Krimbo in 
that position was sealed. Silver Chief himself attended 
to that. He would trot up to the position just before they 
were to be harnessed and stay there until Jim put him 
into his place. Nor would he move if placed in any other 
spot on the string. Krimbo, of course, objected to this. 
But his attempts at retaliation were useless. He lunged 
at Silver Chief one morning when they were being har- 
nessed. That lunge caught the wolf-dog unprepared 
and cut him across the chest. Silently, as the wolf at- 
tacks, Silver Chief leaped at his assailant. He missed the 
throat and grasped the fleshy upper part of the foreleg. 
Before Thorne could reach them to drag them apart, 
there was a brittle snap and Krimbo writhed upon the 
snow howling with the pain of a broken leg. Jim shot his 
old lead dog and then went to Silver Chief and cuffed 
him several times. The blows were not hard. The man 
could not bring himself to beat the dog, no matter what 
he did. But that cuffing hurt more than the lash of a 
whip. The dog knew that he had offended his love- 
master and, in so doing, had caused him to be angry. _ 

All that day Jim ignored the dog, and a great sorrow © 
was in Silver Chief's heart. That night, as he sat before 
the man in the cabin, his eyes begged for forgiveness 
and Thorne found that he could hold out no longer. He 
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took the dog’s head between his hands and pressed it 
close to his own. The dog’s heart pounded with joy. All 
was forgiven. But from that time on he realized that he 
must never touch anything that was his master’s unless 
he were ordered to do so. 

Thorne continued to make plans for a trip to the In- 
dian villages. One day he placed the dogs in their posi- 
tions and, with the sledge loaded lightly, swung off 
through the timber. A stop was made at noon while he 
heated sorce cold beans and tea. Then they took up the 
trail again and late that night entered a village. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Shot in the Dark 





THE APPEARANCE of the wolf-dog as leader of Jim’s >) 
team caused great excitement in the Indian villages. | 
Silver Chief, however, realized that he was again among 
those who had been unkind to him, and he became ex- 
tremely savage. Sticks and stones! It seemed but yester- 
day that they had been hurled at him by these people. 
Again, there was that memory of a frosty morning when 
Dee had dropped stiff, cold, and quiet. He lunged at 
the first Indian that came near him, but at a quick word 
from Jim he dropped down. They seemed to be friendly 
with his master, and, for that reason, he was willing to 
be in their midst, but he would not allow them to come 
near him. He stretched quietly on the snow and growled 
a warning to all who approached. The Indians soon de- _ 
cided not to attempt to pet him. 

In one of the huts Jim conferred with the men of the 
tribe. No, there had been no white man in the vicinity 
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since his last visit. Game had been plentiful that year 
and many furs had been taken. Perhaps later, this man, 
whom Jim described as being very bad, would hear of 
their good fortune and seek them out. When he did, 
they would make friends with him and hold him there 
while a swift runner was sent to the Mounty’s cabin. 
They did not want such a man among them and would 
aid the policeman in every way possible. 

As he was leaving, one of the men, Running Deer, 
followed him from the hut. When they were alone, he 
said to Thorne: “You have caught the Silver Chief and 
bent him to your will. Now our children will laugh at 
us and say the white man is greater than their fathers. 
Many times have I sought to snare the great wolf-dog, 
but always he escaped. You are a mighty hunter, now, 
in the eyes of my people.” 

Jim laughed as he prepared to leave. “I was lucky, 
I guess. Anyhow, he is the greatest dog I have ever had 
or seen. You were right in calling him the Silver Chief. 
You say there is a new village near by? In which direc- 
tion is that village?” 

“Straight east from here, beyond the place where 
stands your lodge. It is perhaps three days’ journey from 
these lodges. They are people from the Great Slave 
country and we do not know them.” 

Thorne looked at the Indian, trying to fathom the 
motive for his apparent friendliness. Suddenly he 
turned on Running Deer—“Are any of your people 
friendly to Laval?” 
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The Indian hung his head. This was enough for Jim. 
Now he knew the value of the promises to hold the cul- 
prit while they sent a messenger to the Mounty’s cabin. 

Thorne took his place at the rear of the sledge and 
flung his long whiplash upon the snow. “I shall return 
to my lodge for a sleep, then go on to the lodges of these 
new people. I thank you for your kindness to me. Hi— 
Silver Chief—Up—Mush—Hil” And away they sped 
through the dusk. 

The very minute that Jim was entering the dark tim- 
ber, on his way back to camp, another white man, far 
to the east, prepared to travel through the night. He 
was tall and strong in stature and swarthy of face. Early 
that afternoon he had arrived at the camp of the new 
Indian village. While he ate and rested, he had con- 
versed with one of the men of the tribe. This man had 
told him that a mounted policeman was in the country 
and that his cabin lay a few miles to the west. The 
Indian was sure that the policeman had been in the 
vicinity for some time, evidently on the search for 
someone. 

This was disturbing news to the man. His dark face 
clouded in anger as he listened. Hastily and in silence 
he ate his meal. Soon afterward he was once more in 
conversation with the Indian that had given him the 
information regarding the policeman. When he had 
heard all he wanted and as the dusk was falling, he 
again strapped his long snowshoes to his moccasined 
feet, adjusted his pack that carried a few provisions and 
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his rifle to his shoulder, and, with a wave of his hand, 


swung rapidly away into the oncoming darkness, 
headed for the cabin in the clearing. The tired dogs, 
that he had driven mercilessly as he fled from the post, 


| were left at the Indian village. 


"Things had not materialized for this man as he had 
expected. The Indians from whom he had sought help 
had been cold and suspicious toward him. News travels 
fast in that big country of desolation with the same 
sureness as it does in the more populated areas. The 
people of the villages suspected that this was the man 


| who had been robbing their brothers of pelts. 


With this feeling of unfriendliness, came the news 
that the police were already hot upon his trail, having 
guessed with uncanny accuracy the direction he had 
taken. The Mounties! How he despised the very name! 


__ Always were they in the way of his activities, guarding 
_ even the rights of the worthless Indian. What did a few 
_ furs mean to them? They could get more, and, besides, 


was it not easier for Laval to take from them than to 


“~ have to work for himself? 


Such were Laval’s thoughts as he slogged along with 
an untiring stride. The man at the village had told him 
it would be about a four-hour journey, but, at the rate 
he was traveling, he should reach it sooner. So, easing 


the load on his back, he swung along, deep in thought. 


Again the thoughts of the police forced everything 


else from his mind. How he hated them, a hate that was 
rapidly being fanned into a glowing passion. His free- 
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‘is was being threatened by these Mounties. Once 
again they rose up against him, this time to ban him 
|forever from the country. 

~ His thoughts turned to plans. Hundreds of miles from 
the post—only one policeman—months before another 
would come this way and by that time he could travel 
far. Maybe if this one did not return— 

Two hours later he could dimly make out the black 
smudge of timber directly ahead. He stopped and care- 
fully brought his rifle down and held it across his thighs. 
He stood for a long time, then advanced, but not as 
swiftly as before. Using all the care he could, he entered 
the wood, raising his webbed feet high and setting them 
gently ahead as he moved on. 

Often he stopped and listened attentively. Then it 
came. The jingle of chains and a faint scent of animals 
telling him that he was on the windward side of the 
cabin. With never a sound he went forward until he 
could faintly make out a tiny yellow light, so small that 
it seemed to be miles away, yet which came from a win- 
dow, not a hundred feet from where he stood. In fact, 
he was almost on the edge of the clearing. 

For a long time he studied the layout of the camp. 
By the occasional shifting of the dogs, he identified their 
position with regard to the cabin. Satisfied that he had 
the picture well in mind, he silently circled a little, away 
from the picket line, until he was at a point along the 
edge of timber halfway between the dogs and the cabin 
door. 
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Choosing a thick clump of brush as a screen, he 
squatted down and unstrapped the snowshoes. Laying 
them side by side he sat upon them. He eased the pack 
around until it formed a back rest. He pulled his parka 
close, placed his rifle across his knees, and, fixing his 
eyes on the cabin door—waited. 

The cheery log fire cast weird shadows upon the walls 
of the cabin. Jim sat reading by its light, his hand idly 
stroking the soft fur of Silver Chief’s neck. 

/ > The dog had been uneasy all evening. He would lie 

; upon the floor for a while, come to his feet with a whine, 
and then place his nose to the crack at the base of the 
door. Upon returning to Thorne, he would look ear- 
nestly at his master for long periods, a pleading expres- 
sion in the grave eyes. At times, the fur along his back 
would start to rise and a growl would sound from his 
throat—not the love croon that he offered when Jim 
petted him, but a menacing rumble of warning, as 

_ though some unseen danger that he could not detect 

_ lurked near by. 

—~ Thorne dropped his book. “What’s on your mind, Old 
Timer?” He took the dog’s head between his hands and 
good-humoredly roughed the dog’s face. “You seem 
worried tonight. Didn't that grouse you had today set 
well with you, or do you want to sleep outside tonight? 
Better stay in here with me. It’s pretty cold and the 
glass is dropping. Now go and lie down and behave 
yourself.” With a final whack on the dog’s chest, Thorne 
resumed his reading. 
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Silver Chief flopped down before the fire once more, 
but soon he whimpered again and pawed at Thorne’s 
foot. The man looked at his pet, then rose, and placed 
his book upon the mantel. Taking a light sweater from 
a hook he addressed the dog once more. 

“Let's go out and get some air, fellow. That will make 
you feel better. We have to be getting to bed soon. Long 
haul for us tomorrow, you know.” 

Silver Chief was at the door, eagerly awaiting his 
master. His mouth was partly open in the way he had 
of smiling when especially pleased. Thorne opened the 
door and stepped outside. The heavens were aflame 
with dazzling colors that waved and undulated in vivid 
splashes of red and green and yellow. These faded 
slowly for a time, only to flare up again in a more gor- 
geous array than before. Only the slightest breath of 
wind stirred a cold brittle air that was as keen as a 
blade. All the tense, solemn mystery of the great frozen 
North, the mystery of silence, could be felt that night. 

The dog stood very still when he first reached the 
open. Then he lowered his head and commenced care- 
fully to sniff the snow. Thorne leaned idly against the 
door frame, with his hands in his pockets, and watched 
Silver Chief slowly circle near the center of the clearing. 
The dog’s actions worried the man and he wondered if 
his pet could be ill. That thought was absurd. Just rest- 
less, perhaps, from the trying day that they had had on 
the trail. Tomorrow— 

“C-R-A-C-K,” the still air was shattered by the report 
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of a rifle. The sound cracked like a whiplash. Without a 
sound Jim slumped in a heap. His left leg had been 
wrenched violently from under him. A swirling nausea 
swept over him, and through it he was dimly conscious 
of several things happening. He remembered seeing a 
long, silver-like shadow bound through the air as Silver 
Chief plunged for the spot from which the sound came, 
Then there was another shot, quickly followed by a 
man’s scream. The howls of the disturbed huskies made 
a terrific din. From the bushes, near by, he heard snarls 
and cries of pain. Then, for just a moment, darkness 
swept over him. He was next conscious of a distinct pain 
near his thigh and, as he placed his hand upon his leg, 
he felt something warm and sticky. Beneath him the 
snow was taking on a dark stain. 

As his mind began to work in a more orderly fashion, 
his first thought was of further ambush. If Laval, and 
he knew that it was Laval, were to follow his advantage, 
Jim was in a dangerous position. His one hope lay in_ 
Silver Chief. From the screams that came from the edge 
of the clearing, he knew that the dog was still attacking 
the man. He knew that he must manage, somehow, to 
reach his revolver, which hung just inside the door. 
Slowly he dragged himself to the wall. The numbness 
was leaving his leg. The pain made him feel weak and 
sick. His blood was dripping fast, but he was able to 
claw his way up the rude wall until he gripped his 
pistol. Steadying himself for a moment until his head 
cleared, he lowered himself to the floor again and 
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braced his back against the door. Now he could see Sil- 
ver Chief and the dark form struggling beneath him. 
Propping his right knee in front of him, he steadied 
his weapon and called into the darkness. 

“I have you covered, Laval. Down, Silver Chief, 
down. Come here, Boy—down now—steady. Get up, 
you snake, and keep your hands high. One move out of 
the way and [ll shoot.” 

At the sound of the shot, Silver Chief had leaped for 
the place whence it came. Laval, who had been lying 
in wait, saw the onrushing dog and tried to kill him with 
another shot. But before he could take careful aim, the 
animal was upon him. The man screamed and struggled 
to his feet and reached the clearing before the dog 
could drag him down. As they wrestled in the open, 
Silver Chief tried desperately for the deadly throat grip 
and the man tried just as desperately, with arms thrown 
around his face, to stave off this fury. 

“Sacré damn, call off this son of a devil.” The hoarse 
voice of the “Breed” trembled with fear, as he crouched 
before Silver Chief. The dog, at the sound of Jim’s call, 
had stopped his attack on the man but still snarled 
above him, a picture of enraged fury silhouetted against 
the colorful sky. 

Again Jim demanded, “Get up. Ill count three and 
by that time I want to see your worthless hide straight 
up. And keep your hands reaching for the moon. One 
funny move and I'll drill you, and it won't be in the leg, 
either.” 
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Silver Chief growled as the man moved to stand, but 
a shout from Thorne kept the dog from making a new 
attack. It took all Jim’s will power to fight back the pain 
and nausea which surged through him. But he knew 
that he must hold on until he had his man safely inside 
the hut. Behind Laval walked Silver Chief, alert, watch- 
ful, and ready to spring again if his master gave the 
order. Together they passed across the threshold. Jim, 
with his gun trained on the outlaw, slowly drew himself 
in after them and closed the door. 

It was fortunate for Laval that he had been heavily 
clothed, or Silver Chief would have hurt him seriously. 
As it was, there were several long cuts upon his dark, 
eruel face, and his parka and heavy trousers were 
slashed in many places. He scowled at Jim and, as he 
noticed the blood form a little pool beneath Jim’s leg, 
a shrewd look came upon his face. 

“You bleed, eh?” he queried. 

“Yes, but don’t try anything. One word from me and 
that dog will murder you.” The fear returned to the 
eyes of the captive. “Come over here, Laval. I want to 
search you. And this finger of mine is very itchy, so be 
careful.” 

The man stood beside Jim, who commanded him to 
kneel. With the pistol close to the man’s heart, Jim went 
slowly through his clothes. A wicked-looking knife was 
found. But further search revealed only some tobacco 
and small pieces of rawhide mixed with rifle shells. 

“Now help me into that chair,” said Jim. “Then heat 
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snappy. 

Laval grasped Jim under one arm. Instantly Silver 
Chief, seeming to float from the floor, made for him. 

“Down, Boy—down. Steady, now. I'll tell you when 
to go to work.” Jim’s voice stopped the dog’s advance. 
It also puzzled him. Instinctively he hated and mis- 
trusted Laval. Another vivid association of the rifle 
came to him, only this time it was his master who suf- 
fered. Dimly he grouped Laval and Jim’s injury into 
one category. Surely the ways of the man-animal! were 
strange. 

At last Jim was settled in the big chair, and, under 
his direction, the prisoner removed his tattered parka 
and went to work. With Thorne still holding the re- 
volver, Laval cut away the trouser leg. A gruesome sight 
greeted them, making Jim feel faint. A bluish hole ap- 
peared about fourteen inches above the knee and the 
leg was swollen and discolored. The high-powered bul- 
let had broken the bone. At such close range it had 
struck with full velocity and drilled clear through. 
There would be no probing, at least. But the leg had 
to be set quickly. Even Laval’s face grew grave. 

“Thees will hurt ver’ much, Meester Redcoat,” he 
said. “Do you want Laval should go ahead and feex?” 

Thorne grasped the arm of the chair with his left 
hand, while his right still clutched the revolver. Cold 
sweat stood out upon his forehead. “Set it,” he said, 
between clenched teeth. 
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Laval wasted no time. He grasped the injured mem- 
ber between his two hands. For a moment he felt 
around, to make sure just where the fracture had oc- 
curred, while the pain caused Jim a quick intake of 
breath. Then there came a horrible pulling apart, a sort 
of grinding click, and it was over. Tears of agony welled 
in the injured man’s eyes, but he bit his lips and re- 
mained silent. Laval, one part of his job over, went to 
the stove in the corner and prepared some hot water. 

Silver Chief paced the floor like a caged beast during 
this operation. To have anyone touch Thorne was 
almost beyond his powers of endurance. His growls be- 
came snarls of rage as he strove to keep himself from 
leaping at Laval. Summoning all his strength, Jim 
called the dog to him. He wrapped his arm about the 
fine head and held the dog close. That helped them 
both. Things could not be so bad, the dog felt, if his 
master still gave him his love embrace. Laval had re- 
turned with the water and some bandages. At the sight 
of the dog near where he had to work, he stopped. 

“Go ahead, I won't let him hurt you,” Jim said. “As 
long as you do what I tell you, Laval, you will be safe 
from the dog. But I’m warning you here and now, just 
one false move and I wouldn't give a lead dollar for 
your chances. Get busy now. Put a light bandage on 
first. Then take some of the boards from that packing 
case and make a splint.” 

After about half an hour of painful effort, the leg was 
encased in a makeshift splint and rested upon a box. 
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Laval sat facing Thorne, who still held his revolver. Sil- 
ver Chief sat beside his master. 

“I don’t know why I even bother with you, Laval,” 
Jim said. “By all codes of justice I ought to drill your 
worthless hide. You had no pity on Ryan that day at 
La Tour and you tried your best to murder me. But I 
am bound to turn you over and that is exactly what ’'m 
going to do. You are going to help me place your neck 
in the noose, Joe. Strange turn of things, isn’t it, your 
bringing me into camp so that I can have you hanged?” 

There was an evil light in the eyes of the Breed as he 
answered, “You talk very brave, now, Poleesman. That 
broke leg make eet different maybe, eh? Joe Laval 
maybe not stay here so long as you want. Suppose he 
tink he go. What you do to stop heem?” 

“You'll never get out of this room alive. I will hold 
a gun on you every minute that I am awake, everywhere 
you go. When I sleep, this fellow will take charge. 
Watch.” He took a firm hold upon Silver Chief’s neck. 
“Get him, Boy.” 

With a spring that nearly dragged Jim to the floor 
the huge dog leaped at Laval. The man recoiled in 
panic, the sight of the dog’s fury striking terror into his 
heart. 

“You see! Just one word and he would tear you to 
pieces. You cannot move without his knowing it. At 
night he will lie at the door. The slightest noise and he 
will be at your throat. You are our prisoner, and we will 
stay here until I am able to travel. Then we will head 
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for the settlement. You will place all the cooking uten- 
sils next to my bed. I’m not taking any chance with 
knife-throwing. I ought to be fit to ride a sledge in a 
week. Then we will start out. Until then, do just as 
youre told, and you will live long enough to be hanged. 
Can’t ask for anything better than that. You will sleep 
on the floor over there next to the stove. Plenty of blan- 
kets and a bearskin. Now help me to bed.” 

Thus began a strange internment. The hunter was 
bedridden and unable to care for himself. The hunted 
was forced at the point of a gun to nurse his captor back 
to a health which would be used in turn to bring the 
captive to the punishment of the law. And with them 
was a great silver gray dog, silent and brave and strong, 
and ready to back up his master’s heroic fight. 

Nature had given Laval a beautifully proportioned 
body, which had the slithering grace and the coiled, 
slinking deadliness of a serpent. He had a face that 
might have been handsome were it not for the eyes that 
were set too close and for the thin, cruel lips. Evil 
seemed to emanate from him, and something evil 
seemed to be felt by the dog. Those who are good to us 
or for us, we like; those who are bad to us or for us, we 
do not like. Without process of reasoning, Silver Chief 
did not like Laval by this simple method of understand- 
ing the difference between good and evil. The rifle that 
he detested, that meant pain and sorrow to him, had 
meant pain to the man he loved best. Laval had carried 
a rifle and Thorne had been hurt. The natural deduc- 
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tion followed. But over and above this tangible hook-up 
was the fact that through some sense other than the 
ones of touch, smell, sound, taste, and sight, the dog 
instinctively disliked the half-breed and felt danger to 


himself and to his master in the man’s ve resence. 
Pp 


_ Therefore, he was constantly on guard. 


Later that night Jim lay staring into the darkness, 
trying to figure some way out of his predicament. From 
across the room the deep breathing of Laval told him 
that the man slept. The restless stirring of the dog 
satisfied Jim that Silver Chief dozed—watchfully. 
Thorne realized the seriousness of his situation. Too 
well he knew that despite the dog and his own armed 
vigilance, Laval held a tremendous advantage. Jim 
felt that by his display of arms and by the ferocity of 
Silver Chief he had, for the time being, impressed the 
outlaw with the thought that escape was hopeless. But 
a day or two in which to think the thing over, to formu- 
late some trick, might easily turn the tables. A strong, 
well man, gifted with a cunning and brutal mind, has 
everything in his favor against a wounded man and a 
dog, no matter how brave or watchful the latter might 
be. If Laval were brought to the post, he could hope 
for only one result—death. Thorne knew that the Breed 


~~ would not submit meekly to this, even if the odds 


against him were great. He knew that the outlaw, in 
a desperate situation, would stop at nothing to gain his 
freedom. 


\_, Jim placed his confidence upon two things: first, his 
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ability to shoot straight. This meant that he must never 
be off guard nor relax in his watchfulness for one in- 
stant. The other point in his favor was that Laval did 
not understand Silver Chief's dreadful savagery at the 
sight of a rifle. Should the outlaw, through some trick, 
outwit him and attempt to use the rifle upon him, no 
one would be able to stop the dog. He would tear the 
man into shreds, unless he were shot. So over and over 
plans and ways revolved in Jim’s mind until finally, 
despite the throb of his injured leg, he fell into a trou- 
bled sleep. 

He was awakened next morning by Silver Chief's 
growls. He turned to see Laval resting on his elbow. 
With the blankets half off, the outlaw leered at him. 

“By gar, dat’s fine watchdog, Redcoat,” he said. “Me, 
I have been ’wake two, tree hours, but dat fella won’ 
let me stir. You tell heem be good dog now an’ Laval 
get breakfast, eh?” 

Jim picked up the gun that was under his pillow and 
called the dog to him. Laval got up, dressed, and soon 
had some hot tea and pancakes ready. He helped 
Thome to a plateful. Then he sat down before the fire- 
place to eat. He seemed to be thinking deeply. As Jim 
watched him, he could not help realizing that the man 
was taking the situation all too calmly. Instead of 
grouching or being sulky, he seemed to be in a cheerful 
mood. He finished his tea and rolled a cigarette, which 
he puffed with deep contentment. 

“Dat leg, she hurt much today?” he asked. 
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“Pains like the devil. Bring me my pipe and tobacco 
from that shelf.” 

When Laval had resumed his seat, he went on, “So 
Redcoat tink he keep Joe Laval here, eh? Don’ you 
tink I better stay here leetle while till you seek no 
more, den go ‘way?” 

Jim was amused at the suggestion. He wanted to 
find out what was in the man’s mind. 

“Great idea, Joe. You have killed two men and 
wanted to murder me. I think that it would be only 
right for me to extend my thanks to you and say “God- 
speed.’ Perhaps you had better wait until I am up and 
around, and can help you get out of the country. Never 
thought you had such a sense of humor.” 

A pained look crossed Laval’s face. 

“Lots of people say bad tings “bout Joe Laval which 
are not true. He is not so bad man as dey say.” 

“No, youre not bad. You're a candidate for a set of 
wings. Right now your'e trying to figure how you can 
finish me and get free. But remember what I told you. 
You are not leaving here until I go with you.” 

Joe puffed thoughtfully at his cigarette for a while, 
then spoke. “Many poleesmen pas’ by from Great 
Slave?” 

So that was itP The man knew that the cabin was 
used as a sort of way-station for Mounties on their trips 
through the country. If these trips were made fre- 
quently he must work fast to effect his escape. On the 
other hand, if Thorne assured him that no one would 
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reach them until spring, Laval could have more time 
for planning and could arrange a more perfect means 
of escape. 

“Laval, Tl be more honest with you than you de- 
serve, said Jim. “If I thought there was any chance of 
anyone passing through here before spring I would 
keep you handcuffed to the wall till someone came. 
When I was put on your case, I was forgotten. No one 
will remember me until I return with you. And that’s 
exactly what I intend to do.” 

Whether this truth impressed his prisoner or not, 
Jim could not tell. At last the Mounty ordered him to 
clear away the dishes, and Joe threw his cigarette into 
the fire and started tidying up the room. 


CHAPTER VII 


Prisoners 





SILVER CHIEF learned two things quickly. First, he 
must at all times watch Laval. Every move the man 
made brought the dog to instant attention. Silver 
Chief's natural hatred for the Breed perhaps stimulated 
this. And Thorne sought to develop this sense of vigi- 
lance. As Laval moved about, Thorne would say, “Sil- 
ver Chief—watch,” stressing the final word. After a 
time no command was necessary, the dog taking his 
position at the slightest move. Laval watched and 
smiled, but said nothing. 

The time dragged. Jim, in order to impress Laval, 
filled many hours by having Silver Chief bring things 
to him. This slight return to the days before the stran- 
ger arrived, delighted the big dog and he was even 
quicker in responding to Thorne’s requests. 

Seemingly satisfied that time was on his side and 
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that some advantageous opportunity would present 
itself long before Jim was well, Laval was quite cheer- 
ful. He spoke at length of places which they both knew, 
and also of those which only he knew. He told of deeds 
of hunting, of trips with Indian hunters to the far 
North, and of years which he had spent living with 
these people. Jim marveled at the man’s knowledge of 
the North and quickly realized why he had been so 
difficult to track down. At night they played cards or 
read. The Mounty noted that the man had a fair educa- 
tion and, although his speech was broken, that he read 
considerably and seemed to enjoy it. 

During one of their evening talks, Jim learned a fact 
regarding Laval that he had not known before. 

“Ever been married, Joe?” he asked, as he fluttered 
the cards idly. 

The Breed replied with complete nonchalance, “Oh, 
sure, my wife she’s worked in mission near La Tour. 
Little girl, too. Marie ees baby’s name. She’s tree year 
old.” 

“How do you take care of them?” Jim wanted to 


7 know. 


“Well, when dar is planty fur, Laval have lots money. 
When dar’s no fur, wife she work. She work anyhow 
take care herself and Marie.” 

He seemed not at all concerned about the situation, 
and Jim felt that he hated the man more than ever. 

Feeding the huskies was the time that Thorne 
dreaded most. Not only was it painful to him, but it 
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offered his prisoner the best chance of escape. Silver 
Chief, however, had struck a chord of genuine fear in 
Laval’s heart and it was he who supervised these trips 
outdoors. Every day, before the short noon period of 
gray light had faded, Thorne would have himself 
moved to his chair position just in front of the door. 
The dog was almost uncontrollable at these times. Even 
after he became accustomed to seeing his master lifted, 
he growled his disapproval. Finally he realized that 
Laval feared the gun in his master’s hand. After that he 
was calmer. 

Wrapped warmly and with the revolver ready, Jim 
would give the sign. Laval, dressed and carrying the 
dried meat in a box, would step out and leave the door 
open. Silver Chief would walk beside him while Jim 
called, “Watch him, Boy—watch him.” During every 
second of such trips the dog would remain by the out- 
law’s side. If Laval dropped some of the meat in the 
wrong place or bent over for any reason, a snarl would 
remind him that he was to hurry and that no foolish- 
ness would be countenanced. When the feeding was 
finished, the strange parade would return. At times 
Jim was forced to smile at the odd combination. But 
even though it appeared ridiculous, Jim did not in- 
dulge in a great deal of laughter. Life and death were 
involved in that little parade. At first Laval enjoyed the 
queer arrangement. But as time wore on, he became 
surly and resentful. It spoiled his whole day, although 
he and Jim had engaged in an interesting conversation 
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for hours, and when the time drew near for the dog to 
take him out of doors, he would lapse into a sullen 
quiet. 

As the days went on in dreary monotony, the nerves 
of both the men and the dog became tense. Lying 
upon his back would have been trying enough for Jim, 
but he was chafed by both his responsibility and his 
injury. His leg was not responding as rapidly as it 
should, though he felt that his lack of rest from the 
strain of watching Laval was probably the cause. The 
bullet wound remained open and the break did not 
seem to knit. It was badly swollen and pained con- 
stantly, like a throbbing toothache. At first he was able 
to bear it grimly, but as no relief ever came to him, his 
resistance became lower and the mere movement about 
the room caused his teeth to set on edge. 

The weather had been fairly good, but now he heard 
the winds roaring in the timber and the moonlight was 
very dim. A storm was coming and that meant that 
after the blizzard, which might last for days, it would 
turn cold. He had hoped to get under way in ten days. 
Then he should have been able to ride a sledge, but 
with the cold setting in, the outlook was not pleasant. 
With a broken leg, one hundred and fifty miles of hard 
travel was not an alluring prospect even in mild 
weather. 

The storm struck. Tearing down from the barren 
lands, it swooped and howled around the little cabin. 
When the men shouted to each other, they could 
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scarcely make themselves understood. The tiny hut 
shook and trembled before the blast, and at night, in 
the darkness, it seemed as though the earth was quak- 
ing. Hour after hour it lasted and added another bit 
of strain to the monotony. 

The storm might have offered opportunity and pro- 
tection to Laval when he went out daily to feed the 
dogs. He could have disappeared easily in the blanket 
of swirling snow. But Jim was not alarmed. No human 
being could have lived long in that gale without food 
and protection, and everything that could be so uti- 
lized was safely stored under his bed. Even the snow- 
shoes were cached there. So the storm did not bring 
the chance Laval sought. 

“That wind she blow lak hell, eh?” Laval said, the 
third evening of the storm, as he and Jim sat playing 
casino. “Don’ min’ being with you, Meester Redcoat, 
on night lik’ dees.” 

A terrific blast shook the cabin violently and sent 
the sparks dancing from the fireplace. Thorne showed 
signs of the strain he was under. More than twelve days 
had passed since their confinement, and although he 
was in poor condition to travel today, he had really 
been feeling better, and he was determined to get 
under way the minute the wind abated. He was fully 
aware of the suffering that lay in store for him once 
they were on the trail, but he was anxious to have the 
journey completed. He wanted relief from the never- 
ending watchfulness that he was forced to maintain. 
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He decided, however, to withhold this decision from 
his prisoner until he was ready to start. He must take no 
chances. A surprise departure might catch Laval off 
guard and thwart any plan he might have made. 

Late that night the storm played itself out. The wind 
died down until it was just a moan, ebbing through the 
trees. Following closely upon the terrific din, the si- 
lence was oppressive and unnatural. As morning 
advanced, Jim anxiously awaited assurances that it 
was not just a temporary lull. Right after breakfast he 
directed Laval to place his chair near the door. This 
done, he ordered the man to read the thermometer that 
hung outside. 

“Fifteen below, and she say more dan dat in few 
hours. We going to have very cold snap, Meester Polees- 
man. 

“Feed the dogs,” Jim ordered. 

“But it is only—’ 

“Never mind. Feed the dogs, I said. We are leaving 
today. We can make the Pass by nightfall.” 

Laval looked at Jim narrowly for a full minute, then 
turned and prepared to carry through the order. Ap- 
parently the suddenness of Thorne’s order had taken 
him completely by surprise. But he made no comment 
and silently walked out, under guard of Silver Chief. 
From now on, Jim knew that he would have need for 
the most careful attentiveness. Half of the job was com- 
plete. The final and most difficult part remained. 

When the prisoner returned, he silently went about 
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cleaning the cabin. This done, he assisted Jim back to 
bed and gave the injured leg a final treatment. 

“That ver bad leg to start out on trail with,” Laval 
remarked, as he removed the bandage. “Better you wait 
two, tree days more, eh?” 

Thorne did not answer. He was studying the leg 
intently. Would the movement and the lack of oppor- 
tunity for dressing the wound which a sledge trip 
involved, be too much for itP He was afraid, but he 
decided that he must take the risk. 

“Bring me that blue bottle,” he ordered Laval. 

When the antiseptic was uncorked, Thorne liberally 
poured the contents over the wound. The pain was 
great, but he continued until the bottle was nearly 
empty. Then they bandaged the leg so as to give as 
much protection as possible. A heavy woolen under- 
shirt was torn and wrapped around the gauze. Then 
fresh splints which protected all sides were applied, 
but they were not bound too tightly for fear of stopping 
the circulation. More wool binding was used, and, as a 
final precaution, a fur parka was cut to fit around the 
entire leg from knee to hip. This was laid on just before 
the start. 

Then the Breed prepared for the trail and, with gun 
cocked and ready, Jim watched every move. Tea, flour, 
and bacon were made into a sledge pack. Three or four 
tin dishes and pots followed. To these were added 
matches, a roll of bandage, and two bottles of anti- 
septic. They planned to carry few things and to live off 
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the land when they could, for the sledge would have to 
bear the heavy weight of Thorne. Soon the packs were 
ready, and with Laval’s help, Jim was placed in his 
chair. The blankets were then stripped from the bed 
and set beside the food. Jim was helped into his heaviest 
furs, for many hours of inactivity on the sled would chill 
him to the bone. When all was in readiness, he directed 
Laval to help him to his feet. 

“Go out and harness the dogs, Joe. Put Scott in the 
lead and leave his place open. Silver Chief stays back 
with me.” 

“But we mak’ no time, use onl’ eight dogs,” the half- 
breed protested. “With you on sledge she be ver’ 
heavy.” 

“We'll use eight dogs. Silver Chief stays alongside 
the sledge with me. Get going now. We don’t want to 
travel after dark.” 

When the man went out with the dog in attendance, 
Jim pulled himself erect. Laval never looked back on 
his trips outside since he was sure that the Mounty had 
him covered. Thorne steadied himself with the chair 
and using it as a cane, he reached the wall. He took 
down his rifle. He braced himself by the table and 
finally obtained one of the spare blankets that had been 
left in the cabin. He carefully wrapped the weapon in 
it and then made his way back to the door. 

From his seat he watched Laval harness the team. 
He had expected no trouble there but he was astounded 
at Silver Chief's actions. The minute Laval stretched 
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out the line, the dog forgot his responsibility as guard 
and walked to his place at the head of the team. All 
Laval’s shouts and orders had no effect on the dog, and 
finally Thorne was forced to call the faithful creature 
to him. 

The rest of the team were strapped into their places 
after the prisoner had the gear securely lashed upon 
the sledge. As he helped Jim across the snow, with one 
arm supporting him, Thorne thought he felt a tighten- 
ing of the outlaw’s muscles. Was the Breed preparing 
to wrestle him to the snow? A firm grip upon the re- 
volver, which he held close to Laval’s side, stressed the 
futility of such a move. At last the injured man was as 
comfortably seated upon the sledge as his condition 
would permit. The sledge was about ten feet long, with 
basket-like sides that rose to about three feet in the 
back and tapered down to the deck at the front. Jim 
sat with his back against the rear braces of this upper 
framework. His legs rested upon the blankets and 
packs. A heavy fur robe was tucked around him and 
at his side were the blanket-wrapped rifle and a spare 
pair of snowshoes. His mittened hands were in his lap, 
holding the revolver. At his side stood Silver Chief, 
plainly mystified by this strange arrangement. Laval 
strapped on his snowshoes and stood facing Jim as the 
officer gave instructions. 

“You will not drive from behind at any time. Stay 
ahead of the team or alongside it. If the going will per- 
mit, we will average about fifteen miles a day. As long 
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as you keep going, everything will be all right. But 
don’t forget that I will have you covered every minute 
and will shoot you down at your first false move. We 
shall go straight for the Pass and camp near it tonight. 
From there we shall head down and cross Whitefish 
Lake. Then we shall cross over the Chicamoot range 
and into camp. Let’s go.” 

The Breed turned and whirled the whiplash. The 
huskies strained in the collar and the sledge slipped 
ahead. Silver Chief trotted at his master’s side. Near 
the head of the team, the driver flopped along on his 
webbed shoes. 

The first agony of the swaying sledge brought the 
thought to Thorne that he had undertaken an impos- 
sible task. With broken leg propped stiffly in front of 
him, he could do nothing but hold tight and suffer. 
Every move, every sway, brought new and terrible pain. 
He had known the trail and its hardships, but not even 
in his most pessimistic mood, would he have thought 


_that he would suffer so. 


He fell to watching the Breed ahead. He knew the 
outlaw’s job was not easy. There is no easy method in 
sledging the bitter North. It saps the strength and tries 
the soul of the hardiest. From the cold and the toil and 
the many unforeseen, trying situations there is no re- 
lief, no let-up. 

The country was now fairly smooth, but Thorne well 
knew that it did not mean relief for the outlaw. With 
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easy going and the dogs able to trot along, the man’s 
pace must be stepped up to match theirs. His heavy 
clothes soon became saturated with perspiration. His 
breath was freezing in a solid mass as it drifted back 
across his face. 

He cursed as he stumbled and Thorne knew that it 
was not from clumsiness but from the icy seal that 
glued his eyelids shut. Again and again Laval would 
brush his crusted mitts across his face as he sought to 
break this formation that closed his eyes. Then he 
would shout at the dogs, crack the long lash above their 
heads, and swing grimly along. 

When they stopped at noon, Thorne called for some 
tea. He had to have a stimulant if he were to live 
through the afternoon. Silently his prisoner made a 
tiny fire and heated some water while the dogs rested 
in their traces. In a half hour a start was made. The 
outlaw’s stiffly frozen clothes were like armor and he 
snowshoed along as though he were a wooden man. 
His feet and hands had become chilled during the noon 
stop; and they felt like things of lead, not belonging 
to his body. 

It seemed as if Nature was not satisfied with what 
Jim and his prisoner were enduring, for a sharp wind 
sprang up shortly after noon. Streaming across the un- 
broken tracts for miles, sharp and bitter, it seared their 
faces like white heat. Time and again they were forced 
to throw their arms across their faces to win relief from 
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the pitiless wind. Their cheeks became blackened and 
blistered, and repeated freezing brought pain that was 
almost unendurable. 

Soon the country became more rugged and new diffi- 
culties arose. The faithful dogs, trying their best to do 
the will of their driver, were often at a loss to under- 
stand his methods. In their eagerness to help they be- 
came panicky and the harness was snarled and tangled. 
As Laval shouted a quick command to swing to right or 
left, they answered with such swiftness that the sledge 
tilted sharply. Once it overturned. Thorne cried out in 
agony as he was slammed into the snow, and the Breed 
stood gasping for breath as he swore and cursed this 
added tribulation. 

It took nearly a half hour to right the heavy load. 
The wounded man was forced to lie upon the snow 
while this was being done, and then he was helped 
painfully back to his position. 

Thorne thought for a while he would lose his mind. 
If only he could get up and hobble along a little way, 
if he could but ease his cramped and throbbing leg for 
a few minutes—if he could do something, anything but 
just sit there and wait helplessly as each succeeding 
shock hammered swiftly upon the heels of the first. At 
first he felt that he would become used to it—that as 
time wore on he would become immune to the suffer- 
ing—but such was not the case. As the day advanced, 
his entire body ached, and many times he felt that he 
must call out for Laval to halt—that he could not go 
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on. But each time that this desire rushed over him, he 
forced the words back with the promise that they would 
make one more mile before stopping. Just a little bit 
farther before he quit. In this way they traveled until 
darkness fell. 

A sparse clump of trees fringed the edge of the trail 
and the officer called hoarsely to Laval. “Swing in here, 
Joe. This is enough for today.” The team was halted 
close to the timber. Laval threw his whip across the 
front of the sledge and kicked off his snowshoes. These 
he stuck upright in the snow. Then he turned and 
looked at Thorne. 

This was the moment that Jim had dreaded all day. 
All that could be hoped for after the trying journey 
was a hard bed upon the frozen trail, a feeble fire that 
scarcely could warm their rough food, and a night of 
shivering beneath their worn blankets. He closed his 
eyes for a moment, relieved that the punishing swing 
and throw of the sledge was ended for a while. It was 
good just to lie still, not to have to brace himself against 
the next movement of the sledge. But much as he wel- 
comed the relief that came with their halt, he dreaded 
a rising from the sledge. Laval knew that Jim would be 
at his worst at the end of the day’s run and stood watch- 
ing him narrowly. 

Jim threw back the robes that covered him and, 
grasping the sides of the sledge, drew himself slowly 
erect. A sudden nausea swept over him as he rose. For 
a moment, he was sure he would faint. Silver Chief 
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growled anxiously beside him and Thorne’s eyes closed. 
Great beads of sweat stood upon his forehead while he 
fought off the spell of weakness. He took a firmer grip 
upon his revolver, for he fancied that Laval was edging 
closer to him. Gradually the earth ceased revolving 
about him and he directed the man to fix his blankets 
upon the snow. This done, he was helped to them. 
Then the outlaw began to build a fire and to care for 
the dogs. 

Silver Chief stretched beside his master but was ever 
watchful of the movements of Laval. As the man fed 
the huskies and prepared the supper, the big dog’s eyes 
roved from him to Jim, who lay back against a 
log watching his faithful pet attend to his duties as 
guardian. Soon the bacon was frying and the tea bub- 
bling. Silver Chief rose slowly and went to the place 
where Laval had dropped his ration of dried fish. He 
picked it up and returned to Jim’s side. He would not 
leave his master, even to eat. The meal was eaten in 
silence. All during the day the only spoken word had 
been the sharp commands of the Mounty when he 
thought his prisoner was dropping back too close to 
him. This constant alertness on the part of Thorne 
seemed to irk the Breed and now he munched his food 
in silence. 

During the day’s run, Silver Chief had come to real- 
ize more strongly than ever that his master was in need. 
On other days, he knew that Thorne would have been 
ahead, speaking words of encouragement to the team or 
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/ singing out his commands to them from the runners 
| of the sledge. But today he had been huddled among 
the gear, quiet except for a muffled call at times to give 

| his pet a sign that he knew of the faithful guard that 

- was beside him. Not once during the run did Silver 
Chief stray from the sledge. When short stops were 
made for rest or to adjust the harness, he would poke 
his nose reassuringly beneath the man’s gloved hands, 
as if he were asking if anything could be done for his 
masters comfort. Now, as they camped, he became 
even more alert. Fresh, because he had not been in the 
harness, he did not drowse before the fire after eating. 
Every move that Laval made was followed by the dog’s 
wide-awake glance, and if the man left the fire for any 
length of time or strayed too far from the camp, Silver 
Chief growled, rose, and walked carefully toward the 
outlaw. Laval muttered under his breath at this but was 
always careful to return at once to where his blankets 
were placed. Then Silver Chief would flop down beside 
Thorne again and Jim’s hand would rest upon his neck 
in silent thanks to Silver Chief's watchfulness. 

When the meal was fished, the dishes were scraped 
and set aside. Pipes were brought out. Laval stretched 
at full length beneath his blankets and stared into the 
fire with his head supported by his hand. Thorne looked 
up at the diamond-studded sky and wondered just how__ 

the strange adventure would end. Surely it was a 
strange little group that huddled upon the frozen waste 
land that night. One man was facing the likelihood 
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_ of death by hanging, Another, his helpless and weak 


_ captor, was trying desperately to fight illness and pain, 
_ and to bring his captive to justice. Between the two, 


| 
aes 


a dog strove with all its keen senses to carry out the 
will of one man and guard the other. 

After a while the Breed’s pipe became empty. He 
drew upon it unsuccessfully, knocked the dry ashes 
from its bowl, and produced a worn pouch. It was 
nearly empty. He threw off the blankets and went to 
the sledge for the tobacco can that had been packed in 
the clothes sack. Silver Chief rose like a shadow, at the 
man’s movements, and stood watching him as he fum- 
bled through the tumbled gear for what he sought. 
Laval found the can and refilled his pouch. He was 
closing the flaps of the sack when his hands struck 
something hard, something wrapped in a blanket and 
lying close to the framework of the sledge. 

The outlaw’s heart jumped as he felt the outline of 
the object he had discovered. A rifle! He had known 
that Thorne had carried the blanket from the cabin, 
but he had thought it just an extra covering and never 
had dreamed what it concealed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Bitter Trail 





THE HOPES of the outlaw soared as he realized the 
value of his discovery. Here was the way to freedom. 
And with that realization came the determination to 
keep his find a secret. Sooner or later fate would bring 
his chance, and when that chance came he would strike. 
With the rifle, snowshoes, and food on the sledge, he 
could easily make his way deep into the timber. He 
could become lost to the world once more. He became 
excited at the prospect. So they thought that they could 
bring in Joe Laval, eh? Ho—what a joke that was! 
What nerve this policeman had. He would carry on 
for a few days more. Then Thorne was bound to col- 
lapse from sheer exhaustion. The rifle would take care 
of that devil of a dog, and Laval would be free. 

His hands trembled as he pushed the clothes sack 
back on top of the rifle. Silver Chief was growling a 
warning that he had been away from the fire too long. 
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With a crafty look on his face, the man returned to his 
blankets and once again stared into the fire. But where 
there had been puzzling hopeless thoughts in his active 
brain, now there came into being concrete plans for 
his escape. Had Thorne been more alert, he would 
have noted the changed expression on Laval’s face. But 
Jim was contented to lie in a half doze. He felt safe in 
the thought that Silver Chief was attending to his duties 
as sentinel. As he pulled his blanket around his shoul- 
ders, Laval sought to piece together the half-formed 
parts of his plan. First he must be assured that the rifle 
was loaded. To stake everything upon a sudden assault, 
only to find the weapon empty, would be disastrous. 
It seemed probable to him that Thorne had loaded the 
gun but had not included extra cartridges in their gear. 
These would have attracted attention; and moreover 
Laval, himself, had loaded the sledge and he was sure 
that the ammunition had not been included. Once he 
had the loaded rifle in his hands, he could first dispose 
of Silver Chief and then relieve Thorne of his revolver. 

He felt that he would be wise in carrying on with 
the party, until it was very near the settlement. To leave 
the Mounty alone, far from all chance of being found, 
would be too great a risk. The police would never rest 
till they had run him down, should the officer die. Laval 
felt that he would have to take the chance of approach- 
ing within fifty or seventy-five miles of camp and would 
have to trust that no roving trappers would be encoun- 
tered. When he had reached that point, he would make 
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his dash. He would release some of the dogs, with the 
hope that they would find their way to the settlement 
and attract aid for Thorne. By that time the outlaw 
could be miles away. The bleak wilderness would cover 
his trail as though he had traveled across water. Again 
he knocked the ashes from his pipe and wormed his way 
deeper into the warmth of his scanty covering. With 
his mind at ease, sleep soon claimed him. 

But there was no rest for Thorne. Long after the deep 
breathing of his prisoner told him that the man slept, 
Jim lay upon his back with wide open eyes. He turned 
over in his mind the two gravely important facts that 
he faced. First there was Laval. He credited the man 
with a certain intelligence and felt that back of the 
sullen, quiet exterior there was a keen brain, surely lay- 
ing the groundwork for a careful plan of escape. Did 
he know of the rifle? This hardly seemed probable, 
since Thorne himself had carried the blanket. If the 
Breed had noted anything strange about it, he had not 
disclosed his discovery. Jim came to the conclusion that 
Laval would play a waiting game. To reach the settle- 
ment in time for Thorne to receive the required medical 
attention would mean that the dogs must be driven to 
the very limit of their endurance. Surely some of them 
would fail under the punishing pace. Then Silver Chief 
would have to be used and his strongest defense would 
be gone. He, himself, was the other unknown quantity. 
How long could he retain control of his faculties? He 
could not even guess. This brought him to the second 
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question that he must face—the trail that lay before 
them. 

Try as he might, he could think of no other route 
than the one he had outlined. To strike out across coun- 
try might save them a few miles but the conditions of 
travel which they might meet could not even be reck- 
oned. He felt that this trail that he knew was their 
only hope and he groaned inwardly as he thought of it. 

Directly ahead lay the Pass. It was only a few miles 
long, but it cut through a low lying range of hills and 
was very rugged. It would cause hours of terrific sledg- 
ing. After that came miles of rolling country, strewn 
with boulders and stumps half covered with snow, and 
spotted with traps to catch and overturn the sledge. 
The strength of the dogs would be taxed to the limit as 
they toiled up the slopes and dragged him across the 
rocky outcrops, and the battering he would receive 
would be merciless. He knew that during this ordeal 
Laval would be watching him like a hawk and would be 
ready to spring at the first signs of his weakening. Jim 
was sure that the man would kill him at the first chance. 
Human life meant little to the Breed. 

Their trip across the lake would afford little relief. 
The ice would be rough and bumpy and the lurching 
of the sledge would be exquisite torture. Then would 
come the last stage, the long pull up the range just be- 
fore they dropped down to the settlement. If the weary 
dogs had survived that far, then their fast-fading 
strength would be sapped by this final effort. 
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Try as he might, Thorne could see only a dismal out- 
look. As he lay there with the cold of the night settling 
down on him, he sent a little prayer skyward that he 
might remain strong enough to carry out his duty. 
Thinking over his gloomy prospects, he fell into a fitful 
sleep from which he was aroused by a sound from where 
Laval should have been sleeping. The Breed had tossed 
aside his blankets and was drawing on his stiff moc- 
casins. 

Silver Chief was already on his feet between Laval 
and his master. He seemed never to sleep, so well did 
he understand what was expected of him. It was five- 
thirty, time to be under way. 

| The cold was raw and bitter. It was as if the frost 
gods, trying to clutch the barren wastes more firmly, 
_ were slowly closing their vise-like fists. One could al- 
most feel the contraction of their great hands upon 
| the land. At times, sharp reports rang through the dark- 
ness as the frost split wide an aging stump. Never is the 
Northland more savage or heartless than in its dark, 
| silent mornings. 

The prisoner added fresh wood to the fire, set the 
tea to boil, and began to harness the dogs, with Silver 
Chief close to his heels. The harnesses were stiff and 
unwieldy. Mittens had to be removed to adjust them to 
the huskies and the steel buckles stung the man’s hands. 
He cursed and beat the dogs when their sleep-drugged 
minds were sluggish and failed to respond to his mut- 
tered commands. So brutal did he become that Silver 
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Chief growled his protest and Thorne shouted at him. 
Then he stopped this unnecessarily harsh treatment. 
Breakfast, a dismal meal soon finished, consisted of 
warmed-over beans washed down with hot tea. The 
sledge was reloaded and Jim was helped to his place. 
The fire was scattered and once more the little party 
was under way. 
The Pass. Could Jim ever forget the horror of that 
terrible day? It was more awful than thirty miles of or- 
dinary travel. The sledge was heavy and the dogs had to 
level in their collars to keep it moving. Then, when 
they had gotten it sliding along easily, one of the run- 
ners would slip with a lurch into a small crevasse, and 
Thorne would be thrown to the low side of the sledge. 
Such jolts wrenched his leg horribly, and in the course 
of the day ripped loose the bandage that Laval had 
made at the cabin. 
Jim fought off the misty waves of unconsciousness 
that threatened him. He clung desperately to the braces 
and to his revolver as the driver raged and lashed the 
tiring dogs until he drove them to deeds of strength 
~ almost beyond belief. At such times Silver Chief would 

race between the lead dog and his master, torn between 
| his anxiety to be near the suffering man and his desire 
| to be at his place in the harness. He would slash at the 
dogs. Then he would race back to the sledge and grasp 
one of the rawhide lashings between his teeth and pull 
with all his might. Jim’s heart warmed at the faithful 
dog’s attempts at helpfulness. But he did not dare to 
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allow Laval to place him in the harness. When that was 
necessary, Thorne wanted the traveling to be a bit 
smoother so that the dog could swing to his aid if the 
outlaw attempted to escape. Every few minutes they 
had to stop for a breathing spell. The dogs simply could 
not advance more than a few hundred feet at a time. It 
became colder. The temperature dropped to forty-five 
below and men, dogs, and sledge became coated with 
the ice of frozen breath. 

When they were halfway through the Pass, they came 
to a steep incline of about thirty feet. Thorne ordered 
a halt and directed Laval to help him rise from the 
sledge. “Relay!” He gave the short order curtly and the 
man obeyed. With the Mounty lying on his blanket, 
the lightened sledge was hauled up the incline and, 
as it reached the top, Thorne shouted to his prisoner 
to halt. Although Silver Chief had accompanied the 
sledge, the officer took no chances on his man’s get- 
ting out of range of the revolver. The supplies were 
unloaded and they returned for the injured Mounty. 
Three more of these relays had to be resorted to before 
they finally sighted the wide opening that told them 
that the end of the Pass was in sight. Several times 
Laval had begged Jim to allow him to place Silver 
Chief in the harness, but the Mounty steadfastly re- 
fused to do this, until it became absolutely impossible 
to move without the big wolf-dog. 

Thorne had not realized that it was possible to suffer 
as he did through that day. No longer was there a dis- 
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tinct center of pain. His entire body was like a raw 
wound. The slightest jar was agony. As he watched the 
surface ahead and saw the small mounds that told him 
of rock or branch beneath the snow, he bit his lips and 
steeled himself to the ordeal that he knew was coming. 
By the time that a camping ground was selected for the 
night, he did not care whether he were moved from 
the sledge or not. He ordered Laval to get supper and 
feed the dogs. All he wanted was rest—relief from the 
never-ending lurching and jerking that he had endured 
all day. Not until the bacon was finished, did he allow 
himself to be helped to his place beside the fire. 


~~ Silver Chief came to him at once and placed his head 


upon the man’s shoulder. The silent love of the dog and 
his loyalty of that day caused a lump to come to Jim’s 
throat. He held the great head close to him for a long 
time. Silver Chief's eyes rolled back as he sought to 
keep Laval in view. The dog still wondered at this 
strange association of his master and the man that he, 
himself, instinctively hated. This fearful man waited 
upon Thorne, helped him move from the sledge to the 
fire, and did not harm him in any way. Yet there was 
often a gulf of silence between them and the distrust 
that Jim had for Laval seemed to increase the dog’s 
intuitive hatred. 

Tired and worn as he was, Thorne realized that his 
leg must have treatment that night. Therefore, after 
supper, as the outlaw prepared for his evening pipe, 
Jim ordered him to bring the antiseptic. A look of dis- 
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pleasure crossed Laval’s face but he said nothing and 
did as he was directed. More wood was heaped upon 
the fire and the injured leg was uncovered. The jostling 
which the leg had received that day had dislocated the 
parts of the bone and the wound was badly inflamed. 
With hands that shook from the cold and the pain, Jim 
poured the fiery liquid directly into the wound. 

The Mounty realized now that his leg would not be 
able to stand many days of such traveling. He must have 
skilled medical aid as soon as possible. There was only 
one way in which this could be done. He made up his 
mind to resort to that last chance. He would use Silver 
Chief in the morning. He did not tell his prisoner of this 
decision at the time. With the big dog in the hamess, 
the traveling time would be increased, but the most 
powerful guarding power that the officer possessed 
would be under the outlaw’s control. Strapped to his 
place in the harness, the dog could only swing the 
length of the harness line if he were ordered to reach 
Laval. All this the officer knew but he had to take the 
chance. He hoped that the use of Silver Chief as a sur- 
prise in the morning would gain him some advantage, 
no matter how small. 

The cold still held and in the morning they shivered 
before their small fire as they sipped the hot tea. As 
Laval prepared to pack, Jim said, “Swing that harness 
line over here to me. We use Silver Chief today.” For 
just a second complete surprise flashed across the 
Breed’s face. This was quickly followed by a scowl. 
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Clearly, the man saw that the power of the fresh dog 
would speed them on and force him to hurry his plans. 
He said nothing, however, and Jim harnessed the wolf- 
dog. Silver Chief whimpered and trembled. He was 
eager to get to his place at the head of the team, but he 
was not ready to leave his master’s side. After the line 
had been straightened out and he was in the lead, he 
constantly looked back and sent low growls of inquiry 
toward Thorne. He half expected to be called to the 
sledge but the command to “mush” was snapped at 
him and he sprang to the collar and swung into his 
long easy stride. 

Laval at once noted the new life that was brought to 
the team by Silver Chief. Their route that day lay over 
the bumpy, frozen surface of the lake and the leader 
was setting a pace that seemed tireless. 

The huskies behind him, although tired by their pre- 
vious work, kept up as best they could. Thorne grit- 
ted his teeth as they lurched along hour after hour. The 
suffering was intense, but he was cheered by the speed 
they were making. 

All that was in his mind, from the time he awoke until 
he sought sleep at night, was the relief ahead once he 
could turn his prisoner over to the post authorities. 
Then would come rest. Rest! It seemed a word for an 
experience which he had never known. It was as though 
he had never had ease from the constant torture of his 
leg. He longed for that ease until it became almost an 
obsession. To lie and sleep for hours and days, to 
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awaken and find that all this had been but a bad dream, 
that to Thorne seemed heaven. He dared not allow his 
mind to dwell too much upon this or he would have 
gone mad. “Good old dog, stay up there at the head of 
the team and these last days of misery will soon be 
over, he thought. 

As noon approached, String, one of the wheel dogs, 
began to weaken. Several times he stumbled and when 
he did, Laval attempted to halt the team. Jim realized 
that this was just an attempt to waste time. He com- 
manded the man to drive on. Soon String fell and was 
dragged for some distance. They had to halt and un- 
tangle his harness. The poor dog was nearly spent. 
The froth that coated his chest was flecked with blood 
and the officer realized that it was cruel to ask him to 
go farther. But it was a question of the life of the dogs 
or his own life and, after a short rest, they proceeded. 
The outlaw responded sullenly and was very free with 
the use of his whip. This deliberate punishment was 
uncalled for and Thorne had to brandish his revolver 
before Laval would stop his beatings. 

At noon all the dogs were exhausted by the terrific 
speed that Silver Chief had maintained. String was 
further gone than the rest. He whined softly as he lay 
_ in the snow, scarcely able to raise his head. Jim de- 
_ cided to take him out and let him trail along behind. 
- When this was done and a start was made once more, 
| the poor beast crawled after them on his belly. They 
stopped, and he pulled himself along to the place that 
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\ he had left in the team. There he rolled over on his 


| 


r 


| side, utterly spent, but offering his last breath to his 


master. Jim nodded to Laval who dragged him to one 


| side. The loyalty of String brought tears to Thorne’s 


| 


_ eyes but he took careful aim and fired. Then they con- 
| tinued. 


~~~ Several times during that afternoon Jim bordered on 


unconsciousness. Laval looked back hopefully, watch- 
ing for the first signs of total collapse. Perhaps it was 
the realization that he was so near to a collapse that 
gave the Mounty the strength to keep at least a partial 
guard. His hands became numbed by the cold and he 
kept flexing them within his heavy mitts so that he 
might keep a grasp upon the revolver. 

Periods of depression assailed him, times when he 
lost hope and asked himself whether the sacrifice which 
he was making was worth while. He found himself 
watching a spot between the broad shoulders of Laval 
as the Breed swung along beside the team. That spot 
would make an easy mark. He could brace his wrist 
against his knee and with one shot erase the cause of 
all his misery. Then what? Turn the gun upon himself? 
Bring this awful, never-ending suffering to a finish 
painlessly? What was the use of going onP They would 
never reach camp alive, and it would be easy to finish 
the job that way. Better yet, he could have Laval stop 
the team and then could call him to the sledge. He 
could shoot the Breed as he approached, thus making 
it a case of self-defense when they were found. He 
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shifted the revolver and— With an effort he shook these 
thoughts from his mind. He would never take that way 
out. Certain it was that his chance of living was becom- 
ing more remote with every mile, but that was all in 
the game. He would carry on until he was killed or 
died. They would never say that the first blot to be put 
upon the splendid service of the Mounted was made by 
Jim Thorne. 

That night Silver Chief greeted Jim as though he had 
not seen him for hours. He seemed to know that his 
master was worn, sick, and unable to give him the greet- 
ing that had always been forthcoming. He pressed as 
close to Thorne as he could, pushing his nose between 
the man’s hands, and growled his love growl of adora- 
tion. 

At feeding time the outlaw watched the other dogs 
carefully, as he tossed them their fish. He was searching 
for signs of weakness and his inspection was rewarded 
in Red, the other wheel dog. His feet were torn and 
bleeding and exhaustion plainly showed in his eyes. 
Topper also was showing signs of playing out. The 
same was true of Chink, who, next to Silver Chief, was 
the strongest of the team. They made no attempt to 
gulp down their food, as was their habit, but sprawled 
upon their sides, too worn out to eat. 

The heat of the fire caused Jim to rouse from the doze 
into which he had fallen. The first thing that met his 
glance caused him grave thought. Silver Chief, although 
at the heels of the Breed as was his duty, stood very 
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close to the man, looking up at him expectantly. He 
was no longer the alert, sinister, watchdog that he had 
been, but he seemed to have accepted the outlaw and 
no longer growled or threatened. Laval had been stand- 
ing facing the dog, with some food in his hands. When 
he noticed that the Mounty was watching him, he 
quickly turned to continue his work. 

(~ For a long time Thorne pondered on this. Was Silver 
|Chief going to fail him? Had the man, through some 

'method, succeeded in winning the dog to him? This 

seemed impossible, but nevertheless the dog did not 

regard the outlaw with his former suspicion. If Silver 

Chief should forget his duty and allow Laval to take 
liberties, then indeed the drama was reaching a climax. 
For the life of him, Jim could not figure it out. The only 

- solution that held water was that the dog was hungry 
and tired from his first day in the harness and was over- 

_ anxious for his food. But there would be other days 

_ when he would be tired and each time would bring him 

_ a little more within the power of the outlaw. If Laval 

- could worm his way into the confidence of the dog, 
Jim’s position was indeed desperate. He would have 
need for extra precaution until such time as his prisoner 
might make a false move which would allow Thorne to 

\ turn the dog against him. 

“> The next four days were horrible. The numbing 
cold that greeted them each morning rode with them 
throughout the day. The endless banging and jolting 
continued piteously. The efforts of the dogs were ter- 
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rific. Stumbling, falling, bleeding, and weak, they some- 
how staggered on behind their tireless leader. 

Silver Chief was like a beast inspired. With his great 
strength he was performing the task of three dogs. No 
longer did he content himself with leading the way in 
a swift pace. He pulled, throwing his powerful chest 
against the breast strap with the steady pressure of a 
strong wind. His long legs strained and quivered, fairly 
lifting the sledge along. When the others faltered and 
fell, he became frantic in his efforts to keep the load 
moving. To trot was out of the question now, and to 
stop meant added effort to gain motion once more. 
Whining and snarling, stumbling and falling, only to 
pull himself up, he continued in his super-efforts with 
sides heaving and tongue hanging from his mouth. Thus 
the heroic wolf-dog kept the wretched little band going. 

As camp was made on the night of the ninth day, 
sixty miles from their destination, an air of dejection 
settled on the miserable party. It was as though both 
dogs and men felt futility in their efforts. They seemed 
to perform mechanically the motions of eating as a 
means of killing time until the inevitable should claim 
them. 

’ Thorne lay in a stupor. His half-finished plate of 


| beans was slumped against his blankets where it had 


been set after he had eaten a few mouthfuls. Only his 
dogged determination never to admit defeat had car- 
ried him this far. Clouds of delirium swept over his 
fagged brain. The never-ending fight to be awake and 
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watchful of his prisoner slowly had taken its toll. He 
dozed. 

Laval squatted near the fire, arms wrapped around 
his knees and pipe in mouth. He swayed slightly as 
sleep sought to claim him, but fought the spells of drow- 
siness until he had finished his smoke. The terrific labor 
of the trail was showing on him, too. His face was thin 
and hollow and his clothes hung on his gaunt frame 
like the rags of a scarecrow. The sharp fangs of the bit- 
ter frost had sunk deep into his cheeks until they were 
blackened from repeated freezings, and cracked like 
dry leather. His lips were puffed and swollen. His blood- 
shot eyes, strained by the dazzling glare of the white 
land, streamed water almost constantly. 

Close to the Mounty’s side stretched Silver Chief. 
Of the three, he was perhaps the most weary. Since 
taking his place in the harness he had performed the 
work of many dogs. Short rations and the terrible strain 
of the trip had sapped even his unusual strength. He 
found that it was impossible to keep awake for long 
periods after he had eaten. 

In the morning, Red, Chink, and Topper were unable 
to rise, although the outlaw dragged them to their 
places in the line. Jim steadied the wavering revolver as 
best he could and fired three shots. Their misery was 
over. They had given all they had. He fumbled in his 
belt and reloaded his gun with trembling fingers. The 
outlaw lashed the harnesses of the dead dogs to the 
front of the sledge, then stood before the policeman. 
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“Can’ do much with four dog.” He spoke with an air 
of finality as though it were useless to try to combat 
the situation. 

Thorne slumped dejectedly against the braces. The 
case did look hopeless. Only by the efforts of Silver 
Chief had they been able to keep going this far. Now 
three more dogs dead. It was impossible that the faith- 
ful animal could carry on much longer. Their food was 
getting low and so far no game had been seen. The 
condition of his leg became more menacing every hour. 
Yet with the dogged determination that is the fame of 
the Mounted Service, he refused to be beaten. 

Hoarsely he spoke. 

“Take that harness and rig up a shoulder strap for 
yourself. From now on you pull.” 

“But, Laval been sic’ for two, tree days. We eat very 
leetle an’ he so weak he hav hard time to walk. I tink—” 

Thorne’s ragged nerves snapped. “Never mind what 
you think,” he roared, “do as I say. I will take care of 
all the thinking in this outfit and, by God, when I tell 
you to pull, I mean it! Get busy!” The revolver was 
held in readiness. 

Lashed to the sledge with the huskies, Laval pulled 
all through that bitter day. Their progress was made in 
inches. With muscles strained until they stood out in 
great cords upon his neck, with the sweat pouring from 
him, the outlaw slowly plodded along step after weary 
step. A few feet were gained; then a stop had to be made 
until both the man and dogs could get their breath. 
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Then ahead for a little more precious distance. On 
through the gathering darkness of the harsh winter 
afternoon they toiled. 

Camp had to be made at four o'clock. Not another 
step could they advance. Laval toppled over and lay 
in the snow for a long time, until Jim, fearing he would 
freeze, roused him by shouts and threats. 

Then he went about making camp like a man in a 
dream. The dogs would not eat. They fell asleep with 
the harness still upon their backs. When the fire had 
been started and Jim lay near it, Silver Chief curled 
beside him, his fish between his paws and his head 
against the man’s shoulder. He was the most thoroughly 
exhausted of them all and fell into a sound sleep at 
once. 

An attempt at supper was a failure. Some tea was 
made and beans were heated. Thorne was unable to eat 
anything and Laval dozed off with his food between 
his hands. As it tumbled into the snow he roused him- 
self only long enough to crawl into his blankets. That 
night, for the first time since Laval had been captured, 
every one of the party slept the sleep of the dead. 


CHAPTER IX 


As Hope Fades 





MIDNIGHT. Purple darkness domed the heavens. 
Countless stars shimmered with cold, metallic bril- 
liance. Glowing bands of flaming colors swept up, then 
faded mysteriously as the aurora burned across the 
North. 

Near the glowing coals of a tiny fire huddled the 
trail-worn party. The weary dogs sprawled upon the 
snow. Their bodies quivered from the cold. Their 
harness, frozen stiff, still draped their gaunt bodies. 
Splotches from their bloody feet made dark marks upon 
the snow. | 

The battered sledge was held together by crude 
lashings. An open-mouthed food sack sagged across the 
front of it, lying where the weary outlaw had dropped 
it a few hours before. 

Three forms stretched close to the fire. At Thorne’s 
side was Silver Chief, his head frosted from his breath. 
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Laval lay with his blanket pulled well around him, 
turning often to escape the penetrating cold. Thorne, 
too, shifted his position, seeking to ease his tortured 
thigh. He turned from side to side and occasionally 
put out a gloved hand to press against his face and 
neck, where his breath had formed a ringed mass of 
ice around the hood of his parka. Then he sat upright, 
slowly drew off his mitts, clawed the frost away, and 
looked down at Silver Chief. The dog slept. 

Jim turned anxiously toward Laval. With a sigh of 
relief he saw that the outlaw also was sleeping, igno- 
rant of the opportunity that had been his. The Mounty 
cuffed the big dog’s ears. His voice was hoarse and 
croaking as he muttered, “Hey, bucko, snap out of it. 
Swell guard you are. Want this fellow to walk out on 
us?” 

The dog sprang to attention. Instantly he was in 
full realization of his surroundings and his duty. He 
glanced quickly at Thorne, then at the outlaw, and 
then back to his master once more, rubbing his soft 
muzzle into the hand that fondled his head. As Jim 
watched the loyal beast, his heart was filled with pity. 
How ardently this dog had striven to do his best in a 
hopeless task for the man he loved. 

Fagged out as he was, Jim could not sleep again. He 
stirred restlessly as though to shake off the thoughts 
that tormented him. He found himself arranging the 
stars that glittered overhead into weird patterns of 
faces and figures, shapes of people and of events. 
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The form of his regiment commander in France 
danced before him and he sought vainly to recall just 
how the man had appeared. One after another, he 
found stars that fitted in to make the curve of face and 
throat, of shoulders and arms. Yet there was something 
missing. What was it? Oh, now he had it. That hawk- 
like nose. He studied his masterpiece, searching for tiny 
stars to complete the picture. There was one which was 
right for the bridge. Now another for— 

Suddenly Thorne was startled into wakefulness by 
a sense of danger. Without moving his head, he looked 
toward the fire. Laval was gone. His gaze dropped to 
Silver Chief. The dog was sleeping again. 

The Mounty’s first impulse was to struggle up, to 
shout, to do something, anything. With great restraint 
he gripped his revolver and slowly turned so that he 
could see the sledge. 

There was Laval, hastily closing a pack sack. The 
rifle leaned against the sledge. Quickly the man slung 
the pack to his shoulder, then stood watching Thorne 
for a minute. Stealthily he moved toward the snow- 
shoes that stood upright in the snow beside the gun. 
He had taken his eyes off the officer and Jim smiled 
grimly as he watched the man’s fatal negligence. Gath- 
ering all his strength, Thorne jabbed Silver Chief vio- 
lently and shouted, “Get him— Get him— Get him.” 

Simultaneously three things happened. Laval leaped 
toward the rifle at the sound of the man’s voice. Jim’s 
revolver whipped into view and as he shouted the one 
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command, “Stop,” he fired. And Silver Chief dived 
through the air at the escaping outlaw. With the speed 
of a flashing shadow the great dog leaped. His onslaught 
swept the Breed to the snow just as he reached for the 
gun. He screamed with pain, for Silver Chief, missing 
the throathold because of the man’s fall, ripped open 
his leg from knee to ankle. The shot had missed Laval, 
and Jim did not dare try another now that the dog was 
grappling with the man. The noise had roused the 
other dogs and they were on their feet howling in terror. 
Laval uttered muffled curses and thrashed upon the 
snow in desperate attempts to escape the silent fury 
of Silver Chief. 

Thorne knew that if he did not somehow get Silver 
Chief away, he would kill the man. All his commands 
and shouting were in vain. He threw the blankets back 
and painfully swung his leg around until he rested 
upon his uninjured side. From where he lay to the spot 
of conflict was about twenty feet, and as he grasped 
his revolver, he closed his teeth upon his lips. He 
would need all he had to make that distance. 


~ Silver Chief was continuing the attack silently and 


terribly. He seemed to recoil and bound like a huge 
steel spring. His white fangs glistened in the weak 
firelight. All the wild blood of his wolf ancestors was 
rushing through his veins. Before him lay the man he 
hated more than anything on earth. To kill was all that 
mattered to the dog. Laval had wrapped his arms about 
his face and neck so that the dog was unable to get his 
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favorite hold at the throat. But the cunning of the wolf 
was seen in Silver Chief's attack. He would slash at 
legs and ankles until Laval, unable to stand it longer, 
would reach down to beat him off. Like a flash the dog 
would change his attack and dive straight for the throat. 
The Breed was able to ward off this fatal grip but his 
face suffered from the sharp claws and wicked fangs. 

The snow was spattered with blood as they flayed 
about, and Laval’s cries became more weak and his 
arms more helpless before the tireless fury that swept 
at him. Desperately he cried out but it was with no ef- 
fect. The kill was in the dog’s heart. Until the man was 
cold and silent between his powerful paws there would 
be no mercy. 

With gasps of pain and fast-fading strength, Thorne 
slowly dragged himself nearer the scene of the struggle. 
Foot by foot he pulled himself over the snow, his heav- 
ily bandaged leg uppermost, its size magnified gro- 
tesquely by the dancing light. He came alongside the 
two just as Silver Chief dove with renewed fury at 
Laval’s face. Jim was nearly spent, but there was no 
time for rest or planning. 

Propping himself with one hand upon the snow he 
grasped his pistol by the barrel and slowly raising it 
he brought it down on the unprotected head of Silver 
Chief. The dog’s snarls ended in a grunt and he 
slumped across Laval. Jim was too spent to move. The 
three were still for many moments. 

Laval’s arms still concealed his face and he continued 
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to moan in terror and pain, believing the dog was seek- 
ing an opening for a new attack. Before he could grasp 
the significance of what had happened, Jim thrust the 
revolver against his side and spoke in a hoarse whisper. 
“Don’t move, Laval, or I'll kill you.” Pulling himself 
to a sitting position, he dragged the helpless dog from 
the outlaw. Then, dropping one of his mitts, he hastily 
ran his hand over the head of Silver Chief. There was 
no lump or blood to show where the blow had struck. 
In fact, the weapon had descended not upon the skull 
but upon the neck just back of the head. The dog had 
been temporarily paralyzed, but now he began to move. 
Softly he pressed his head close into Jim’s hand. The 
Mounty was overjoyed when he found that his faithful 
protector was not hurt. His arm encircled the big neck 
for a moment. Then he shoved the dog farther away 
from Laval, so that his own body was between that of 
the dog and the outlaw, and turned to the stricken man 
once more. The dog growled as Thorne leaned over 
Laval, but a word silenced him. 
( ~ *T don’t know why I stopped him, Joe,” he said to 
| the Breed. “You would have killed us both where we 
__ lay or else left us here to die.” He grew a little hysterical 
as he shouted into the outlaw’s ear. “We're not going to 
die, Laval, do you hear me? We're not going to die till 
we have you safe in jail. Now let’s see how badly you 
_ are wounded.” 
\~ The heavy clothes of the man had again saved his 
life, but he was in a serious condition. His legs were 
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both ripped wide open, his shoulder mangled and his 
parka half torn off. Cuts on his neck and face bled 
freely. He was very weak and terribly afraid. 

A man morally stronger than the half-breed would 
have quailed before the ferocity of the huge dog, and 
Laval, who like all cruel men are cowards at heart, was 
completely unnerved by the experience. Over and over 
he kept repeating, “Don’ let heem come again—pleese 
don’ let heem come for me any more. Keel heem—keel 
dat dog, meester—pleese.” 

“Shut up,” Jim snapped. “Tll kill you or let him do 
it the next time you try anything like this. Stay where 
you are and I'll try to patch you up. You're losing blood 
fast.” 

Jim did not have to tell Laval to stay there. He had 
lost much strength and could hardly move his arms. 
Thorne had forgotten himself during the excitement 
and now realized that he, too, was weakening fast. 
Cold sweat stood out upon his forehead, freezing at 
once into an icy rime that caused his head to ache pain- 
fully. His leg throbbed with the agony of a thousand 
dagger thrusts and he pounded his fist into the snow 
and bit his lips to keep from crying out until the spasm 
passed. 

He was limp and almost helpless now, but he realized 
that he would freeze if he waited much longer. Also 
he must stop the flow of blood from Laval’s wounds. 
Luckily the sledge was near by and Jim had but to 
drag himself a short way to reach the clothes pack. 
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First, however, he tossed the rifle closer to the fire. He 
dug out bandages and with fingers that ached he 
cleaned and bound the wounds of the outlaw. 

A tourniquet had to be applied to the man’s leg be- 
fore the bleeding was stopped, and when he finished, 
Laval had fainted. 

Again he endured the torture of crawling, this time 
to where Laval’s blankets were, tossing them upon his 
back, and painfully returning to cover the Breed. He 
made his prisoner as comfortable as he could before he 
fought his way back to his own blankets. He placed 
the rifle alongside and drew the covers about his shoul- 
ders. Silver Chief lay down near him and. studied his 
master’s blanched face intently. 

Five dogs and a man had been able to drag the sledge 
a few miles each day. But every pound of their strength 
had been needed. The slightest obstacle had stopped 
them, and it had taken tremendous exertion to get the 
heavy load under way once more. Now Laval was out 
and Jim knew too well that those wounds were deep and 
serious. Even if poison did not develop, the loss of blood 
had been great. How long it would be before he would 
be able to move was speculative, but it was certain to 
be days. The bitter cold drains the vitality of the strong, 
and for these two, sick, weak, and undernourished, 
recovery was doubtful. If only game could be had, 
rabbits, birds, anything for fresh meat, then Laval at 
least would soon be well. But the bitter North was as 
barren of living things as a frozen desert. The heavy 
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snows had covered the moss and sparse shrubs that 
gave food to the smaller animals, and the heartless cold 
had driven every wild thing to the milder lands farther 
south. 

It had been difficult enough to carry on when he > 
had Laval to wait upon him. Then at least they could | 
manage a few miles each day. But now the burden of 
nursing was thrown upon the Mounty, who was scarcely 
able to raise his head. Of course, he expected the out- 
law to make his injury appear more serious than it 
was. To gain time would be in his favor and harmful 
to Jim. Gradually Thorne felt his hopes slip away. He 
was not quitting—would never quit as long as it was 
possible to move. But now they were stopped. Things 
were hopeless, and the splendid fight seemed all in vain. 

With the acknowledgment of the futility of their 
efforts came a let-down in his resistance. He felt 
strangely restful and drowsy. He would sleep. What 
did it matter now? Nothing mattered but sleep—it had 
been so long since he had known rest that it lured him 
into a coma. As though he were suddenly rocked upon 
a soft, warm bed of fluffy clouds, he allowed himself 
to be carried away by the soothing quiet and soon was iY 
dozing peacefully—the first time in days. a 

The dogs had at last become quiet and burrowed as 
best they could into the meager protection of the snow. 
The fire died down and a silence settled over all. In an 
hour the camp had the appearance of the dead left 
upon the field of battle. A dying ember sputtered 
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fussily, a small flame flared for a moment, then dropped 
to the glowing coals. 

Once Laval stirred and a low moan came from his 
swollen lips. He turned slowly, and as he did so, Silver 
Chief’s ears stood erect and his bright eyes watched the 
man closely. Then the outlaw settled with a sigh and all 
was still again. 

Morning came, heralded by a faint graying of the 
eastern sky. Morning with a cold that had the biting 
thrust of steel. Morning, in a land that seemed to shrink 
and writhe before the awfulness of this cold. Stark, 
barren trees cracked and groaned as the frost tightened 
its grip. Rifle-like reports whipped through the silence 
as stumps split under the contracting pressure. 

Thorne awoke and turned his aching body as best he 
could, seeking relief from the numbing torture of a 
temperature of fifty below. His face and head were 
matted once again with thick rime and ice which cut 
heartlessly as he moved. He was finally able to claw off 
this frost mask sufficiently so that he could look toward 
Laval. 

“Hey, Joe,” he called weakly. “Better get a fire started 
before we freeze to death. Rustle up some food and 
take care of the dogs. Get going now.” 

The outlaw awakened with a groan. He moved a little 
but made no effort to rise. Jim was forced to call him 
several times before he at last threw aside his blankets 
and reached for his moccasins. 

They were stiff as iron, and Laval, awkwardly band- 
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aged, swore as he tried to soften them. His injured arms 
were not equal to the task, however, and after a few 
fruitless attempts he rolled back upon his bed once more 
and drew the blankets well around his head. As Thorne 
watched, he realized that the outlaw was chewing and 
biting the unwieldly hide until they were pliable 
enough to shape an opening for his feet. It took him 
nearly a half hour before he was ready to attempt get- 
ting up. 

Plainly the man was suffering severely. It was a strug- 
gle for him to stand upright and his efforts were not 
exaggerated. His blanched face plainly told Thorne 
that the man was not acting, and the Mounty realized 
that the time when they could hope to get under way 
once more was farther off than he had anticipated. 

Laval limped painfully to the sledge and picked up 
the ax. Steadying himself with this, he moved slowly 
to a point about fifty feet from the camp, where there 
were some broken and fallen trees. He tried to hack 
some pieces from them, but his efforts were pitifully slow 
and feeble. Twice he was forced to lean on the ax for 
support. 

Thorne saw that the job was too much for him. His 
fears regarding another attempted escape were ground- 
less. A more terrible danger confronted them, the pos- 
sibility of freezing. 

At last the outlaw sat down and clubbed away as best 
he could at some of the smaller branches. He kept at it 
until he had several of these cut. Then after resting 
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again, he dragged them one by one over to the camp. 
He flopped upon the snow and fumbled in his clothes 
for matches. In a few minutes he had a blaze started. 

Blood dripped upon the white surface beneath his 
legs and Thorne reached for the bandages and worked 
upon the man’s wounds again to stem the flow. Then 
he forced Laval to rest awhile as he waited for the water 
to boil. The fire had been started near the sledge and 
Jim was able to make some tea and heat a pan of beans. 
When the food was ready, he handed Laval his portion, 
then tried to eat some himself. His appetite was gone, 
however, and after two cups of tea he settled back in 
his blankets. The prisoner also ate sparingly, and when 
he had finished, he rested for a while, then struggled up 
and fed the dogs. 

Thorne realized that their one slim chance of surviv- 
ing lay in keeping the fire going until Laval was suili- 
ciently strong to move on. He drove the man to make 
repeated trips to the near-by timber and by noon had a 
sizable pile of firewood near at hand. He intended to 
maintain only a small blaze during the day, saving 
fuel as best he could during the short light period at 
noon and building the blaze higher during the darker 
periods. 

The dogs ate their food and immediately went back 
to sleep. One day’s rest could not repair the ravages of 
the terrifically hard sledging they had done. Their worn 
bodies sopped up sleep as water is absorbed by dry, 
thirsty plants. 
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The afternoon wore on, cold and bleak. Supper of 
tea and beans, both men able to eat but little of their 
food! Jim scraped the dishes and asked his prisoner if 
he cared to smoke. Laval shook his head; then he piled 
fresh wood upon the fire and settled for the night. 

Silver Chief was deeply puzzled by this enforced 
delay. The other huskies accepted it as part of the 
| strange workings of man. To them life was nothing but 
toil in the harness and a cold snowdrift after the work 
| was done. A stop of a day or a week meant nothing but 
| additional rest to them. 

| But to the highly developed sense of the wolf-dog, 
_ the fact that both Thorne and Laval lay upon the snow 
| for hours was something entirely new. He had become 
| accustomed to this in Jim—had realized that something 
| was forcing his master to remain in his blankets. But 
' when Laval did not harness them for the trail, he could 
not grasp the situation. He remembered his attack upon 
the man and knew that he had sunk his fangs deep into 
| the outlaw’s body, but he could not connect this attack 
and the subsequent injuries with Laval’s remaining in 
| his blankets. 
Be This sense of understanding, unfathomable and yet 
unerring, is present in some degree among all creatures 
of the earth. In a small measure it is noted in man’s 
sensation of uneasiness when a dark room holds the 
stealthy presence of another. From his mother Silver 
Chief had inherited a keenly alert equipment of dog 
sense, highly developed by natural intelligence. From 
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his father he had the accumulation of a thousand years 
of wolf cunning, of indefinable ability to be alert at the 
mere approach of danger or intrusion. It was this deli- 
cately attuned mechanism of sense of vibration that 
caused the big silver dog to open his eyes and raise his 
head attentively shortly after midnight. The silence of 
the North had closed in upon the stark land and not 
the slightest breeze stirred the bitter cold air. Yet Silver 
Chief felt that all was not well. Something seemed to 
be borne to him by the very stillness itself, coming out 
of the darkness, not as a scent is carried upon the wings 
of the wind but rather as a physical force, compelling 
him to strain every fiber to attention as something sin- 
ister and threatening neared them. 

Also, because he was a wolf, who makes no outcry at 
what he does not know or see, he was quiet, waiting un- 
til he had satisfied himself as to the nature of the dis- 
turbance before he moved to the attack. 

Closer and closer he could feel the hidden threat 
press in from the night. With nostrils dilated, ears erect, 
and eyes steady, he watched, hoping to catch some 
movement or smell. Then he got it. It was the smell of 
the pack, softly drawing a circle of attack around the 
little camp. 

The wolves did not come with a rush as in the days 
of plenty when they raced along the meat trail, howling 
their terrible hunting cry. That was the method in the 
days when to kill was their sport as well as their food. 
Rather, now they brought into play every ounce of 
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trickery at their command. Meat was scarce now, fam- 
ine stalked the land, and here was food in abundance, 
and care must be taken lest this prey become alarmed. 
Some of their number knew of the gun fire of man. Cau- 
tion and surprise were necessary now or many would 
pay the price. 

As Silver Chief caught the faint smell of his wild half 
brothers, who now could be seen dimly skulking near 
the edge of the timber, he was assailed by a curious 
mixture of feelings. Had they been men, he would have 
growled warning, then steeled himself for the spring. 
Had they been dogs, he would have circled them, far 
more cautiously than any dog could have ever done, 
then leaped upon them with all the fury that he pos- 
sessed. But they were neither dogs nor men; they were 
wolves—half brothers of his and the wild wolf strain 
in his veins made him uneasy now. The ties of blood 
are strong and cannot be entirely forgotten in a few 
short months. He whimpered softly in his perplexed 
state of feelings, and the sound, together with his rest- 
less stirring, awakened Thorne. 

The deep sleep that the man had sunk into had tem- 
porarily erased their pitiful plight from Jim’s mind and 
it was some minutes before he became fully conscious 
of his surroundings. The dog at his side had risen to 
his haunches and was peering out into the darkness. A 
low whine escaped him now and then, and his uneasi- 
ness roused the Mounty to complete wakefulness. At 
once he thought of Laval but a hasty glance told him 
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that the outlaw lay where he had covered himself hours 
before. Jim pulled himself up to his elbow and looked 
out into the gloom. He saw a long dark shadow move 
silently out of the timber, followed by another. The first 
shadow stopped and the flickering firelight was re- 
flected in the hideous yellow-green of its eyes. More 
shadows moved as the man watched, sniffing the snow 
as they edged closer, their wicked eyes gleaming like 
evil lamps. Throwing his blankets aside, regardless of 
the cold, Jim scrambled for the firewood. “Laval—Laval 
—Joe. Wake up. Help me get this fire started. The 
wolves are closing in.” 

The Breed awoke with a curse but soon crawled over 
to where the wood was piled and threw on a few sticks. 
Jim in the meantime grabbed for the dog harness and 
hastily lashed Silver Chief to the sledge. 

The blaze flamed up and cast a wide light far back 
into the shadows. The wolves withdrew from its farthest 
borders, not caring to risk getting caught in shooting 
range. Only their eyes could be seen, and these moved 
often as the savage beasts shifted their position. Thorne 
also noted, as he watched them blaze cruelly from the 
darkness, that they seemed to be very low to the snow. 
That meant that the fierce hunters were lying down— 
waiting. Soon that fire would burn out, soon the man 
would become exhausted from the cold and from watch- 
ing. Then would come the rush and all would be over. 

All the while Silver Chief had remained exceedingly 
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quiet. When he had been secured, he sat upon his 
haunches, whining now and then but making no effort 
to break from his leash. 
{A call stronger than he had ever known was sounding 
in his heart and he longed to answer. Out there were 
his kind. The wild in them beckoned to him and he 
_ yearned to join them, to run for miles with them through 
the trackless forest, to sound the meat cry from some 
lonely hill, to climb the rocky cliffs and lie for days snug 
within some warm cave as he and his mother had done 
many, many times before. But beside him was the man 
who had won his love, the man who had become more 
than master to him, who had by kindness and under- 
standing reached to the depths of his wild nature. Silver 
Chief was torn by a new conflict. Thorne had become 
so much a part of the dog that the animal could not 
have understood life without him. It was by this in- 
_ stinctive sense, this strength of loyalty to the officer, 
that he was held to Jim. His blood brothers called to 
\.him—his love master held him. He remained squatted 
‘upon his haunches, whimpering. 

Thorne was now fully awake. The danger of the 
threatening pack drove all other thoughts from his 
mind. Even his throbbing leg was for the moment for- 
gotten. He knew that the wolves were ravenous. They 
would satisfy their hunger by laying siege to the little 
camp, hanging on, gradually tightening their death 
circle until some part of the defense weakened. Then 
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they would strike with fury, killing every man and dog. 
The huskies cringed and trembled and tried to draw 
closer to the fire. 

Fire was their strongest weapon. More wood was 
tossed on, and soon the flames grew high and great 
shadows danced upon the snow. Fire was the one thing 
that held the beasts in check. They would dare man, 
even risk being shot by dodging into the open from time 
to time, but fire they feared. As long as the flames could 
be maintained, the wolves would not rush. 

As the blaze roared, Laval made himself as comfort- 
able as possible, pulling himself into a sitting position 
with his back to the sledge. He drew his blankets 
around his legs and growled in a guttural voice, “Dose 
devils mean ver’ bad for us dees time, officer. I see fif- 
teen maybe twenty wolf out dar. Better let Laval have 
dat rifle, no?” 

Jim was rummaging through the pack sacks on the 
load as he replied, “Tll take care of the shooting, Joe. 
Your job is to keep us supplied with wood, and believe 
me, when you crawl out there, that is going to be all the 
work you will need for one stretch. If we can hold them 
off until we are able to travel, we may be able to run for 
it. Right now our only chance is to keep them from sur- 
prising us. Here, look through this clothes sack for a 
box of cartridges. I am sure they were here when we 
made camp.” 

The two men made a thorough search of all their 
gear, but the ammunition for the revolver was not te 
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be found. Through their clothes and among all the 
equipment they searched and re-searched. The box 
must have dropped off the sledge. Five cartridges re- 
mained in Thorne’s revolver. That and what the rifle 
held was all they possessed. The realization caused the 
men to glance at one another with a tightening of lips. 

Thorne dragged one of the packs down near the front 
end of the sledge and a little distance away from it. He 
pulled the dogs closer to the fire and allowed Silver 
Chief to keep his place between the two men. As Jim 
leaned back against the pack, he faced Laval. Thus the 
men could watch from all sides. With wood stacked 
near by, they settled down to await developments, and 
to try to scheme some way out of their new dilemma. 

The camp was situated about fifty yards from the 
heavy timber, very near the center of a sort of clearing 
made by the stunted growth that thinned out as it led 
to the more open country. It was from the heavy timber 
side that they would have to get their wood, and it was 
here that wolves were in the greatest numbers, taking 
advantage of the protection of the deep shadows. Jim 
felt that when the gray light of noon was the strongest, 
Laval must try to get fuel. It would be a desperate 
undertaking. With plenty of ammunition, the Mounty 
could have easily covered the outlaw, shooting off any 
of the treacherous beasts that sought to attack him. 

With only a few shells and with his marksmanship 
faulty because of his weakened condition, it was almost 
sure death to allow Laval to move from the camp. 
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The rifle? That would be a dangerous experiment 
also. Jim could not tell just what Silver Chief would do 
when the weapon was fired. He had seen two exhibi- 
tions of the dog’s frenzied anger at sight of the gun, 
and to arouse the dog at this time would be as bad as 
exposure to the wolves. Thorne thought of making a 
deal with Laval but hesitated. Surely, with his own as 
well as Thorne’s life at stake, the man would be willing 
to play the game. The Breed was a crack shot and, if 
he were to be trusted with firearms, could have cut the 
odds terrifically. Trusted. That was the thing. What 
did he care about his life? He was doomed anyway. 
Should they be saved, he would have only death at the 
hands of the law to look forward to. And he was as 
treacherous as the beasts that held them prisoners. Jim 
decided to keep both weapons. He silently prayed that 
his head would clear when the time came to shoot. And 
he made a vow to save at least two cartridges for the 
end. He looked toward Silver Chief. 

The big fellow was now lying down, looking from 
Laval to Thorne and then out into the darkness. He 
was still restless and uneasy, unable to adjust himself 
to the conflict that was taking place within himself. One 
great fact stood out against all others: it was that he 
knew Jim desired him to stay near the sledge—to re- 
main with him. He knew that for that reason he had 
been leashed. From beyond the circle of dancing light 
came an occasional growl or an ugly snapping of jaws 
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as the wolves prowled and fought among themselves. 
As these sounds came to the big silver dog near the fire, 
he peered in the direction from which they came, 
watching closely, perhaps understanding just what 
those growls meant that came from those whose blood 
flowed in his own veins. Then he whimpered softly with 
the faint fretting whine that he had first sounded hours 
before as he sensed the approach and nearness of the 
wolves. 

His gaze often sought his master’s face beseechingly, 
as though begging for an explanation of this torturing 
conflict within. Jim well knew what was taking place 
in the dog. He understood and sought to make Silver 
Chief know that he understood by talking to him in that 
low, soothing voice that had first won the animal to him. 
It was this voice, this gentle reassurance of his master’s 
understanding that kept him from answering the call 
of those blood brothers who crouched in the darkness. 
His master needed him, and the love bond was stronger. 
He would stay. 

The cruel watch continued. Hour after hour passed. 
The cold held on; the fire crackled and hissed. The hus- 
kies whined and the men drowsed. The wolves drew 
a little closer. 

Morning came. Laval roused himself and prepared 
some food. The big fire had held the wolves at bay and 
the men had dozed off from time to time. But the ring 
of evil, blazing eyes that glared from the edge of the 
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fire told them that their pitiless besiegers still held on— 
waiting. Meanwhile the supply of firewood had grown 
ivery small; it must be replenished soon. 

“How do you feel, Joe?” Jim inquired as the Breed 
set his cup down. 

“Not good. Laval ver’ tired and seek.” 

“So am I, but we have got to have wood. Take the ax 
and make for that old log yonder. I'll cover for you and 
you might be able to drive the bit of the ax into it and 
drag it over here before they get up enough nerve to 
make for you. Wait a minute now until we stoke up this 
fire.” 

As Jim piled more wood on the flames, Laval drew 
on his mitts and tossed aside his blankets. He was able 
to walk a bit better now, but still none too steadily. He 
leaned against the handle of the ax as Thorne braced 
his wrist against his bent knee to steady the revolver. 
At a sign from the Mounty, Laval started slowly for 
the timber. 

The freshly fueled fire had caused the wolves to draw 
back a distance. Thorne strained his eyes for the sight 
of a dark form that might be lying near the path that 
Laval was taking. He could not help admiring the non- 
chalance of the outlaw who walked directly toward the 
log. Jim’s breath was coming fast as the man neared 
his goal. The log would give them fuel for a couple of 
days. Just as Laval was within about ten feet of the 
place, Jim saw a long shadow glide from behind a bush 
and make for Laval with incredible speed. The Mounty 
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fired twice. There was a shriek that told of a hit. Laval 
tumed, just as more shadows, seeming to spring from 
the very snow, moved swiftly toward him. He shouted 
and swung his ax in a wide circle. Jim fired again and 
yelled at the top of his voice, “Run for it, Joe—come 
back—come back.” The outlaw raced for the fire as 
Thorne, not daring to waste more cartridges, hurled 
fiery brands at the wolves. Laval stumbled down beside 
the camp fire utterly spent by his exertions. The huskies 
howled, and Silver Chief stood straining at his leash, 
snarling into the darkness, not knowing whether he was 
to attack the outlaw once more or not. 

“You hit one but he run away,” gasped Laval. “Dat 
make you no have many more shell, eh?” 

“Never mind about that,” Jim answered. “Don’t for- 
get I still have the rifle. But we have got to get wood 
and do it quick. Take a rest, then toss some of these 
burning pieces out there a ways. Build up a new fire and 
then take some wood with you so that you can move it 
over closer to the log. Take your time because this is the 
only chance we have.” 

It took nearly three hours for the outlaw to build 
his fire in relays so that it reached the trees. He had 
to rest when he got there, but the method worked. He 
was able to toss some wood in nearer to camp, then 
started to work his way back with the log. But it had 
not been an uninterrupted trip. The wolves were get- 
ting bold. Hunger was driving them to desperation. 
The animal that Jim had shot must have been wounded 
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only, as there was no sound of the rest tearing at his 
carcass. As Laval slowly moved back to where Jim was, 
he had to pitch burning sticks into the very faces of the 
ugly brutes who sought to rush him. Again and again 
they would come to his very heels. Jim would scream 
hoarsely and the man would wheel and shout a curse 
as he hurled a flaming stick at the vicious beasts. Near 
noon he was at last able to drag the log to a spot close 
to the sledge. It had been hard, nerve-racking work. 
Both he and Jim were near the breaking point as they 
drank their noon tea. 

The short period of light gave them a little rest. The 
wolves drew back to the cover of the woods and the men 
fed the dogs and were able to catch a few minutes of 
sleep. But they did not enjoy the rest for long. Darkness 
came down swiftly, and at its approach the circle drew 
in once more. 

So close did they come that the very outline of their 
bodies could be easily seen. Great ragged beasts they 
were, worn and gaunt, and their flashing eyes followed 
the men hungrily. Thorne watched them for a while; 
then unable any longer to stand the steady, awful gaze, 
he shouted as loud as he could and threw fire sticks at 
the closest. That drove them back for a while. But soon 
they crept nearer again. 

Laval, huddled in his blankets, seemed to have lost 
all interest in the fight. All the threats and curses that 
Jim heaped on him had no effect. He seemed to have 
no idea of the awful death which the officer was gamely 
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staving off. Silver Chief tugged and pulled at his lash- 
ings, trying desperately to do something to help his 
master. It was up to Jim, and he kept the horrible vigil 
alone. Fire was the one thing that would save them, 
and it seemed now that he was only prolonging the end. 
He could not hold out much longer. His weakened body 
and fagged mind were crumpling fast under the strain. 
He piled fresh wood on the fire and moved over until 
he could pull Silver Chief down to his side. The eager 
dog’s strength beside him gave him courage, and he 
held close to the big gray neck as though for protection. 

As the hours moved slowly into the night, the pack 
again crawled closer. They lay stretched out, a hideous, 
menacing ring of death, growling, snapping, sometimes 
even yawning deliberately in his face. With little jerk- 
ing motions they would hedge closer until Jim feared 
they would spring at him from where they lay. Then 
he would drive them off again, and as he showered them 
with fire, they howled like fiends. 

As morning came on once more, Jim was nearly un- 
conscious. He had forced Laval to help keep watch at 
the point of his gun, but even the outlaw was utterly 
fagged by the awful strain. He prepared some tea and 
heated some bacon, and for a while the hot liquid re- 
vived them. But soon they would both catch themselves 
nodding sleepily. 

Once when they had both dozed off and the fire had 
lowered a little, Jim was awakened by a snarling growl 
and Silver Chiefs feet landing on his shoulders. He 
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looked up. Not ten feet away a huge black wolf, teeth 
bared, tongue dripping, advanced slowly, while behind 
him stood four or five others. Silver Chief's menacing 
appearance and his growling challenge had saved his 
master. Jim drove off the wolves with firebrands, then 
pulled his protector down to his side once more. 

What was the use? Since that day long ago when he 
had forced Laval to enter the cabin as he lay wounded 
upon the snow, every minute had been a struggle. It 
seemed now that he was not destined to go through with 
it, and in his present state of mind and body the man 
found it hard to offer further resistance—found it easier 
to lie down and let it all be over. He fell to thinking 
about the end and just what it would be like. He could 
not make himself fear the teeth of the wolves. He won- 
dered just how his flesh would feel as they sunk their 
long fangs into him and tore him apart. 

He was roused from this nightmare by Silver Chief's 
constant, threatening growl. It was the desperate fight- 
ing spirit of the dog that helped the man stave off the 
thought of allowing sleep to possess him. Half dazed 
‘ with drowsiness, he pitched fire at the gleaming circle 
of eyes that seemed to swarm and dance on all sides of 
him. 

The pack had taken possession of the camp with a 
patience which was slowly but surely having its effect. 
Well the cunning besiegers knew that the end was near. 
Their boldness increased each hour. They seemed to 
show an almost human inquisitiveness about the men, 
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staring at them as they drew near as though searching 
for some telltale sign that would be the signal for the 
final rush. Jim had this impression as he watched one 
very bold brute who seemed to be the leader. He had 
crawled closer than the rest, and as the man watched, 
fascinated, he was overcome by the drowsiness which 
he had fought off so long. He slept. 

He dreamed, but his dreams were not pleasant 
dreams. He was back at the barracks and, although 
warm and no longer in pain, he was having trouble with 
Laval. It seemed that Laval stood over him, holding a 
huge wolf on leash. Laval smilingly allowed. the hungry 
beast to come closer and closer to Thorne. 

Jim thought that he was on his back lying upon his 
rifle. Laval kept telling him over and over that he would 
loosen the wolf if Jim moved for the gun. Why didn’t 
the Breed go? Why didn’t he escape? The barracks 
seemed empty, and Jim could not understand why the 
man tormented him so. 

It grew very quiet in the barracks, for Laval, still 
standing over him, had not said a word for a long time. 
Then there came to Jim the sound of many wolves, yelp- 
ing and snarling and raising a frightful din. Nearer and 
nearer came the sound, and at its approach, Laval 
and the wolf seemed to fade away as though they 
had melted into space. The shouting and yelping grew 
louder, yet no one came into the room. That was 
strange, Jim thought, because the noise was so close that 
it should have been inside the room. Now he heard 
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men’s voices and he felt a terrific pounding upon his 
chest, upon his face. He struggled desperately to free 
himself. Then he awoke. 

Silver Chief was standing on him, growling threaten- 
ingly. The hair on his back was straight on end. Thorne 
looked around. The horrible ring of gleaming eyes had 
disappeared. Then he heard a voice call his name. It 
was the voice of Inspector McLeod. He stood at the 
outer edge of the fire, begging Jim to call off Silver 
Chief. Behind him was a dog sledge and near it stood 
another man whom Jim recognized as Milburn. Then 
he closed his eyes. He was safe. He could sleep at last! 


CHAPTER X 


The End of the Bitter Trail 





INSPECTOR McLEOD, veteran of the Mounted and 
of the World War, was no stranger to appalling scenes. 
But as he stood that morning in the freezing semi-dark- 
ness and read the story that was spelled out all too 
plainly before him, he thought that he had never looked 
upon a scene more eloquent of human courage, human 
suffering. 

By the bright firelight he could see Thorne very 
clearly. His ice-rimmed clothing and blankets were 
dirty and tattered. His face, blistered and blackened 
by wind and frostbite, was hardly recognizable. The 
lips were puffed and bleeding, and the heavy black 
stubble of beard was matted with ice. 

Over him stood Silver Chief, huge, gaunt, defiant. 
The great dog did not know who these newcomers were 
and was prepared to defend his master with his life. 
His uncanny sensitiveness told him that here were two | 
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who could be trusted. But until his master gave the 
command, the dog would allow no one to come near. 

Slumped against the sledge was a bundle of ragged 
blankets. The Inspector walked over and drew the cov- 
ering down from Laval’s face. At sight of the outlaw 
a low whistle escaped McLeod. Laval here! and in what 
a wretched state! It was not only an expression of sur- 
prise that Thorne’s companion was the notorious out- 
law. The exhausted condition of the Breed was as 
evident as was that of the officer. He lay with eyes flut- 
tering dully, seeming to have no interest in the arrival 
of McLeod and Milburn, or in life itself. 

Near the fire lay the four huskies, spent and thin. 
They had greeted the newcomers with a few half- 
hearted growls and then crouched back into the little 
hollows they had worn in the snow, limp and disinter- 
ested. The almost empty food sack told of the battle 
against hunger, and the worn gear gave evidence of the 
cruel toll the trail had exacted. For dogs and men there 
had been a suffering that few survive. 

The Inspector spoke to Milburn, who had been busy 
securing his dogs at a spot a little distance from the 
camp. “It’s Thorne all right, Tom. And Laval. Just look 
at that big dog. Try your hand at getting him off Jim. 
He’s in a bad way and well have to work fast. Ill be 
getting some grub ready.” 

McLeod tossed some fresh wood upon the fire, then 
went to his own sledge and returned with a heavily 
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loaded food pack. As he busied himself about the fire, 
Milburn gazed down at Silver Chief and his master. 

Tom Milburn had grown old in the service. Born in 
the North Country, tall and silent as an Indian, he had 
spent practically all his life within its boundaries. He 
was perhaps the best equipped of all the officers in the 
service for the rigorous life of a Mounty, for he was tire- 
less on the trail and an expert with the rifle. From the 
beginning he had formed a close friendship with his 
brother sergeant, Thorne. There was a bond of mutual 
understanding between the two that is welded often 
between strong men of the frontier. Milburn had given 
Jim the benefit of his experience and knowledge on 
many assignments that they had undertaken together. 
It had been Milburn’s repeated suggestions that they 
start out for Thorne when he had not returned by the 
end of the first winter that had aroused the Inspector's 
fear that all was not well with Jim. Now as he stood 
beside his friend, he wondered if they had come too 
late. 

Milburn had the same love and understanding of 
dogs as had Jim. He saw at once that the great animal 
was doing just what he thought his master would want 
him to do. He must be convinced that Milburn and the 
Inspector were his master’s friends. But that would take 
time and patience, and Tom knew that Thorne was in 
desperate need and must have attention at once. 

The officer went to the sledge and obtained a stout 
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rope about twenty-five feet long. He made a noose at 
one end. As Silver Chief watched, there came to him 
dim memories out of the past of another rope such as 
that. He had first been made captive by a rope. Capture 
again meant being taken from Thorne. He growled and 
prepared to fight off that rope. 

But man is stronger than animal and it is in his brain 
that the greater cunning lies. Milburn saw at once that 
the dog knew the meaning of his actions, and he called 
to McLeod. The Inspector rose from the fire and, taking 
the piece of rope that held the harnesses together, he 
moved slowly to a point behind Thorne’s sledge. Silver 
Chief turned to face this new attack. He left Jim and 
rose upon his hind legs against the frame of the sledge, 
growling his protest against McLeod. 

It was the movement that Milburn had anticipated. 
With a quick snap of his wrist he dropped his noose over 
the head of Silver Chief. He allowed the rope to drop 
down upon the dog’s chest and front legs before he 
drew it tight. In this way Silver Chief would not be 
choked. Then Tom pulled on his lasso and the front 
legs were buckled against Silver Chief's stomach. The 
dog thrashed and fought as best he could, fought as he 
had on that other day when Thorne had drawn ropes 
around him. But it was useless. As Milburn pulled, he 
walked around the sledge and soon had the dog se- 
curely trussed up against its braces. Another line was 
looped around the hind legs, and the dog was fast and 


harmless. 
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With the dog secured, Milburn knelt beside Jim and 
wakened him gently. The wounded man’s eyes opened 
and he smiled crookedly as he fumbled to grasp his 
friend’s hand. “Pretty bad off, Tom—leg broke—glad 
you got here. Watch out for Laval—don’t let dog see 
the rifle.” With that he lapsed again into sleep that was 
almost coma. 

Milburn turned back the blankets. The sight caused 
both him and McLeod to gasp. From the hip down Jim 
was a mass of tattered, red-colored bandages. Ice had 
formed upon his entire left side. 

McLeod spoke sharply. “Tom, we haven’t much time. 
Fix a place close to the fire and get some water heated. 
I'll get the first-aid kit.” 

They went to work. Dry blankets and canvas-backed 
robes were arranged into a rough bed. Thorne was 
moved into them and his clothes cut from his emaciated 
body. His body was covered with blankets, while a new 
fire was started at his back to help protect him from the 
numbing cold. Then, with hot water well mixed with 
antiseptic, the Inspector carefully washed the hideous 
wound. Infection had set in, and red streaks extended 
from the mouth of the wound upon the swollen leg. The 
break had started to knit unevenly, but it was decided 
not to disturb it until they had arrived at the settlement. 
To reset it under present conditions would have been 
too much for Jim to stand. 

New bandages were applied and a clean fur parka 
cut up and wrapped about the leg. Then a supporting 
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splint was gently applied, something that would give 
enough firmness to prevent additional wrenching of the 
break. At last the job was finished. Throughout the 
treatment Thorne never moved, sleep numbing him to 
all sense of pain. Soon he was tucked into the warm, 
rough bed and allowed to rest undisturbed. 

Laval came next. To the few questions of the In- 
spector he answered in surly, guttural monosyllables. 
The deep cuts that had been inflicted by Silver Chief 
had closed somewhat and, thanks to the quick attention 
they had received from Jim, did not show signs of infec- 
tion. The two officers were careful to leave no weapons 
near the Breed, and when he had been attended to, they 
went about preparing food and caring for the dogs. 

There was no necessity for speech between them. 
They knew only too well that the chances of getting 
Thorne to a hospital were very poor. With a sledge 
loaded with two sick men, the dogs would travel slowly. 
Three days might be required to make the trip that 
lay between the camp and the settlement. With all the 
agony that would mean for Thorne, it seemed almost 
impossible. It would have been sufficient torture if only 
his injury was to be considered. But the general condi- 
tion of the man was such that they feared added suffer- 
ing could not be resisted by his weakened system. As 
they waited for venison soup to boil, the Inspector dis- 
cussed the situation frankly with Milburn. 

“As I see it, Tom, there is only one chance for Jim, 
and that is to force him to eat. Lord only knows how 
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from lack of rest. But you saw that wound. Poison! We 
have got to get moving just as fast as heaven will let us. 
How did the Breed strike you—that is, for traveling?” 

Tom stirred the bubbling gruel slowly. “I think he 
is faking. Of course, he was chewed up somewhat and 
I suppose lost a lot of blood. Two good meals and he'll 
be all right.” He looked at his superior with a queer 
expression in his eyes. “Better let me take him for a little 
warm-up walk, Inspector,” he said. 

McLeod knew what was in Milburn’s mind when he 
made that request. He shook his head, “None of that, 
Tom, we cant take justice into our own hands, even 
at a time like this. I know how you feel, but we've got 
to bring him in.” He understood the deep hatred that 
stirred in Milburn because of Laval bringing his friend 
to the doorway of death. But there could be no personal 
settlement of the debt while he was in command. The 
law would take care of that. 

They awakened Jim and forced him to eat. The 
strength-giving meat soup filled him with a delicious 
sense of warmth. He slept for a while, then he was awak- 
ened again and given more food, this time with the 
ration increased. As he ate, he told them in halting sen- 
tences of all that had taken place up until the time he 
lost consciousness. As he spoke about Laval’s attempted 
escape, even after the wonderful battle that Jim was 
putting up, Milburn’s lips grew tight and he stared 
hard toward the outlaw. But the Inspector's hand was 
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placed understandingly upon his knee, and he pulled 
himself together. 

They told Jim how they had found him. 

“Tom, here, has had a feeling something was wrong 
for the last few weeks,” said the Inspector. “So at last 
I decided to listen to him. Glad I did now. We figured 
we would make for your cabin, then, if everything was 
all right, push on to the Great Slave district for a swing 
around the circuit. We were just making camp last night 
when I thought I smelled smoke. Milburn said he did 
too, so we harnessed up and came over. The wolf pack 
was getting ready to go to work on you, Old Boy, when 
we got here. Five of them will never bother anyone 
again, and we gave the rest enough to eat so they'll stay 
clear. Say, Jim, where did you get that dog? What an 
animal he is. We had to hog-tie him so that we could 
get near you. 

Silver Chief had not remained quiet during this time. 
With all his great power he had strained at his lashings, 
growling fiercely at the two men. But Milburn had not 
lost an opportunity to speak to him, and his tone and 
reassuring words had their effect. Gradually the dog 
had ceased his pulling at the rope and had crouched 
upon the snow. Now that he saw Thorne talking to the 
men and realized that they were really his master's 
friends, he sat with keen attention, waiting for Jim to 
call him to his side. The Mounty asked Milburn to re- 
lease the ropes. When this was done, the beautiful dog 
made straight for Thorne’s side, disregarding the other 
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two as though they did not exist. All was well now to 
his way of thinking. Jim’s arm was around his neck and 
his voice was filled with feeling as he held the big dog 
close to him and addressed the two men. 

“The Indians first told me about him. They gave him 
his name—Silver Chief. It took me weeks to catch him. 
He robbed every trap and avoided every snare I set for 
- him. But I got him at last. If it hadn’t been for this 
old fellow, I should have been dead long ago. He has 
guarded our friend over there as well as any man could. 
Maybe you fellows think I am getting a bit soft, but I 
just about love the old sinner.” 

_. And Milburn and the Inspector understood, knowing 
the love a man can have for a dog. 

Jim continued speaking. “He has one strange weak- 
ness, and I had better tell you about it now. It is the 
sight of a rifle. He nearly goes wild when he sees a rifle 
in a man’s hands. Doesn't seem to mind the thing as 
long as someone isn’t holding it. That is what has made 
him hate Laval so. The only way I can figure it out is 
that he must have been clubbed with it sometime when 
he was a pup, because I have looked him over closely 
for old scars or bullet wounds; but there are none. So 
this rifle of mine, when you stow it on the sledge, had 
better be wrapped up in a blanket. Outside of that, you 
fellows will be able to do anything with him, now that 
he knows that we are friends. Here, watch.” 

Thorne reached over and took Milburn’s hand. He 
held it for a while, then offered it to Silver Chief for 
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inspection. Silver Chief sniffed the heavy mitt carefully, 
watching his master all the while. Jim continued talking 
to him quietly all the while he held Tom's hand. The 
dog seemed satisfied that his master meant him to allow 
that hand to touch him. 

“Now pet him, Tom,” said Thorne. 

Carefully Milburn’s hand descended upon the dog's 
head. Silver Chief lowered his long, pointed nose as the 
hand touched his ears. Just as his master’s hand had 
first stroked him, easily and gently, so did this one. 
Steady and calm was the voice that accompanied the 
petting. It was all exactly as his master had done, and 
the same sense of confidence that the dog had first expe- 
rienced grew in Silver Chief. This man must be good 
as his master was good. He suffered the hand to rub 
his ears, smooth the silky fur upon his neck, and gently 
pat his huge shoulders. This man was his master's 
friend. Silver Chief accepted him as his also. 

Inspector McLeod watched the scene with interest. 
All three men had a natural love for animals, and to 
see the dog, in whose veins coursed the wild blood of 
the wolf, react thus to kindness and affection, stirred 
this love to the very depths. Soon McLeod, too, was ad- 
mitted to the charmed circle of Silver Chief’s tolerance, 
and the three sat huddled about the wild beauty as 
though worshiping at his shrine. 

But McLeod was worried. He filled his pipe and 
spoke to Jim, and in his voice was the tone of one who 


approached a disagreeable job. 
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“Jim,” he said, “there is no use trying to fool you; 
you are in a very serious condition. Frankly, I would 
say that the chances are against your pulling through. 
Your one chance to survive the poison that has set in 
will be to get started for the Post just as quickly as we 
can. When do you think you will feel strong enough to 
start?” 

Jim looked his superior straight in the eye. “I know 
just how I stand, Inspector, so you needn't try to spare 
my feelings. After a fellow has been through several 
kinds of hell and high water, it isn’t exactly new to him 
if he is told that he may die. Though it does give me a 
pain to think that just as I had given up the ship you 
fellows should arrive, only to have me die on your hands 
now that the fight is over. But that’s all in the game. 
I think with a few more hours’ sleep and some good 
grub, I'll be able to make it. But you're the boss—when- 
ever you say.” 

“Then we'll start in the morning.” McLeod turned 
to Milburn. “Give the dogs a double ration, Tom. It will 
depend on them how fast we can get in. Now let's all 
get some rest.” 

Early the next morning the camp was active. The 
big sledge that the newcomers had used was arranged 
as comfortably as possible for Thorne. Only some cloth- 
ing and blankets were taken from the discarded one. 
As Milburn harnessed the dogs, McLeod fed both Jim 
and Laval. Then he and Tom had a last cup of tea and 
the few dishes were scraped and stowed away. 
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Thorne was helped onto the sledge at the back of 
the load. He was able to rest against the braces and his 
leg was secured and packed with blankets as well as 
possible. Then Laval was told to take his place at the 
front end of the sledge. He was able to walk, but pro- 
fessed too great a weakness to snowshoe. Milburn was 
for driving him ahead of them, but McLeod overruled 
this, letting the man ride the first day, at least. 

“Can we use Silver Chief, do you think, Jim?” Mil- 
burn asked. 

“I hope so. He won't run any place but in the lead. 
Try its 

But Silver Chief had different ideas. He was going 
to take his old place beside Thorne, and no one dared 
interfere with that plan. All the pleading and petting, 
all the threats and offers of food, were of no avail. He 
stood quietly beside the sledge, looking for all the world 
like a big mastiff that had been left to guard a baby in 
its crib. When Milburn or McLeod spoke to him, petted 
him, or tried to move him, he simply looked up at them 
as though to beg them to save their words; he knew his 
place. If their persuasions became too forceful, a low 
growl sounded in his throat, telling them that he would 
be urged no farther. And when Jim attempted to add 
his pleading to the cause, Silver Chief looked at him 
for long minutes, then snuggled his nose into his mas- 
ter’s hand, convinced that for once Jim did not really 
understand the whole duty of a dog who had been 
elected guardian angel. 
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“It's no use, and we're wasting time,” McLeod said 
finally. In all his experience with dogs, such depths of 
devotion were new to him. The dog was needed on the 
sledge, but who could censure such affection? Tom 
strapped his snowshoes on and went to the head of the 
team. The Inspector traveled at the rear of the sledge 
to be ready to steer it over rough surfaces and to keep 
an eye on the prisoner. Milburn looked back and, at a 
sign from the Inspector, spoke to the dogs. They eased 
steadily into the collar. Then McLeod swung his weight 
against the handles that protruded from the rear of the 
sledge and the runners were broken out of their icy 
tracks. 

“Mush—hey—hey—Mush, you Blitz.” As one, the 
thirteen dogs threw their weight ahead, and the party 
sped off into the darkness. 

Sixty miles lay between them and the settlement. 
Most of it was over country that was fairly smooth. But 
the cold still held, and with it came the usual hard drag- 
ging of the sledge runners. A light film of frost clung 
to the surface of the snow like sand, and the harsh 
grinding of wood against the brittle white stuff told 
them that the load was moving with difficulty. McLeod 
prayed for it to warm up. Against snow that melted a 
little, the friction of the sledge runners would be less- 
ened, and the dogs would be able to trot along with less 
exertion. 

But the cold did not break, and in an hour a stop had 
to be made for a rest. Thorne seemed to be beyond more 
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suffering. The first few miles had brought back the 
agony that he had experienced when he had first left 
the cabin. But now he was so weak from suffering that 
he slipped easily into a semi-conscious state. This was 
easier now that the need of watching Laval was past. 
He was warm and all he cared for was sleep, from which 
he did not rouse even when stops were made. 

At noon the sky became quite bright. On the southern 
horizon an orange glow appeared, heralding the return 
of the sun. This gave them heart, for if the dogs held 
out, they would be able to travel late. Silver Chief 
trotted easily along at his place, glancing now and then 
at his master while they were under way and squatting 
close to him as they stopped for breathing spells. 

At five-thirty they called a halt. Milburn seemed to 
recognize the spot. “About twenty-five miles, Inspector. 
Want to do any more than that?” 

McLeod leaned over and removed his snowshoes in 
answer. The dogs were spent, and he was satisfied with 
the day’s run. Thorne was left on the sledge until sup- 
per was ready; then he was moved close to the fire. He 
was able to take a little tea, but did not seem to have 
any interest in food. His companions exchanged sig- 
nificant glances as they made him comfortable for the 
night. Milburn’s heart was sad, for he had grown to 
think of Jim as a brother, and he could not bear to see 
his friend dying before his eyes. 

As the two men made ready for bed, he leaned toward 
the Inspector and said in an undertone, “We've got to 
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make it tomorrow. He won't last much longer. That 
Breed walks from now on.” 

The Inspector nodded. If they were to reach camp 
in time, the sledge must be lightened. He had held a 
slight hope that the thirteen dogs would be able to 
maintain the pace, but the day’s travel had taken much 
from them. As he drew his blankets about him, he was 
troubled by the fear that they had arrived too late for 
Jim. 

They broke camp an hour earlier the following morn- 
ing. But when they were ready to move, Laval was not 
told to get upon the sledge. Instead, Milburn tossed a 
pair of snowshoes at him with the curt command, “You 
work these today.” 

“But Laval ees ver’ seek, Poleesman. He—” 

The officer stepped close to the outlaw and pressed 
his service pistol close to the man’s stomach. In a voice 
that cracked like a lash, he said, “One word and Ill 
shoot you down. Get those shoes on.” 

Laval did as he was told. 

That last day nearly broke them all. One thing only 
was in their favor. It began to warm up. The dogs in- 
creased their speed and the load moved more readily. 
But the speed added new burdens to the men. Their 
clothes froze from the sweat that poured down their 
bodies. Laval cried and stumbled, and had to be driven 
to his feet. Once Milburn turned as the Breed whim- 
pered upon the snow. The Mounty cracked the long 
whiplash that he held, and its tip flecked the Breed’s 
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cheek with the sound of an electric spark. A howl of 
pain escaped the man, but there was no pity in the 
hearts of his captors. Their comrade was dying and 
nothing should stop their desperate attempts to save 
him. 

On they went, taking only a few minutes at noon for 
a bite of frozen venison and a rest. The short afternoon 
came and passed, and the gathering darkness rushed to 
meet them. The dogs traveled slowly now, and the men 
stumbled and cursed as they forced themselves on. 
Darkness came, but there was no let-up. Once Milburn 
called a halt and squatted in the snow beside his pant- 
ing team. He looked back at McLeod, who stood lean- 
ing against the sledge. There was no word from the 
Inspector. The whip cracked and again they moved 
forward. 

At eight o'clock a light flickered ahead. It seemed 
to the staggering men that it was miles distant. Soon 
others appeared, and now they all seemed to be dancing 
and swirling before their bleared eyes. Voices sounded 
and dark shapes of buildings jumped from the snow 
to confront them. The team stopped, and men sur- 
rounded them. Silver Chief backed against the sledge 
and roared a warning. McLeod stumbled to the dog 
and with the last of his strength grasped him around 
the chest and shoulders. Then darkness settled over 
them all. 


CHAPTER XI 


Through Dark Hours 





IN A LARGE BARE CABIN that stood hard by the 
main barrack of the Northwest Police Headquarters, 
there were three that fought desperately for the life of 
Jim Thorne. Their eyes dimmed with weariness and new 
lines were etched upon their faces as they battled pa- 
tiently, hour after exhaustive hour. 

One was a woman. Mrs. McLeod, wife of the 
Inspector, motherly and capable, regarded all the 
Mounties as her boys. She scolded them, listened to 
their troubles, and had a place in her big heart for each. 
Thorne had been her special favorite, and when they 
had lifted his broken body upon the operating table, 
she rolled up her sleeves, quickly brushed a wisp of 
graying hair back from her eyes, and with strong, firm 
hands tenderly cut the bandages away. Her mouth was 
set in a straight line and her fine face spoke the deter- 
mination that this boy should not die. 
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Doctor Mellon, cleansing his hands at a bowl in the 
corner, gave quick, curt orders as he prepared to put 
every ounce of his skill against the ravages of the infec- 
tion. Mellon was the old type of frontier surgeon who 
works best when the odds are greatest. Slim, wiry, and 
brown, he had a certain strength and sureness that 
inspired confidence. As he bent over the form of the 
sick man, his hand was steady, and his eye was lighted 
with quiet determination. 

The third of the trio was Tom Milburn, standing 
near to answer the needs and commands of the other 
two. Tight-lipped and tense, he breathed a prayer for 
the man—his friend—who hovered so close to death. 
Since first Thorne had come to the North and entered 
the service, he and Milburn had been drawn together. 
As a newcomer Jim had listened eagerly to the wisdom 
of the veteran and had learned. Tom, older, was made 
happy as he watched this man that he tutored grow 
into the type of officer he would have wished his own 
son to be. As Thorne became more proficient and was 
trusted with important missions which he dispatched 
with keenness and courage, a strong bond of silent ad- 
miration and affection grew between the two. Tom 
fought as hard for the life of his friend at that hour as 
did the doctor who wielded the knife. 

Quietly he tiptoed from the room to the little kitchen 
at the far end of the cabin. Here he prepared coffee 
and food for the other two as they stood watching at 
the bedside. Again he took his place beside the form of 
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Thorne as his breath came slow and labored in the early 
hours of the dark morning, while Mrs. McLeod and the 
doctor sought a few minutes of sleep. Hollow-eyed, 
efficient, and silent, Milburn did his share. 

There was another wakeful one during those trying 
hours. He could not grasp the real significance of this 
strange series of events in the strange place, yet he 
sensed that all was not well, and in him there stirred 
a deadly fear that his master would appear no more. 
The dog had suffered himself to be handled to some 
degree by Milburn. Not in any respect had he given 
himself up wholeheartedly to Tom as he had to Thorne, 
but he merely resigned himself to the fact that Milburn 
was his master’s friend and therefore to be trusted. 
Chained in a corner of the living room, he waited and 
watched. Each time the door of the sick room opened, 
he came to his feet, every nerve quivering, his eyes 
begging that this time it would be Thorne who would 
appear. 

The coming and going of many people into the house 
caused Silver Chief to be kept in a constant state of 
excitement. At first he was resentful and growled a 
warning as a newcomer entered seeking news regarding 
Thorne. At last he came to know that they meant no 
harm, but his vigilance never slackened. He would lie 
crouched upon the floor, his fine head and ears erect, 
his nose gently quivering, looking for all the world like 
an animal carved of dark gray stone. 

There came a time when the door. of the sick room 
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opened slowly and Doctor Mellon emerged. He walked 
quickly to the stove in the corner where Milburn was 
preparing supper. Tom glanced at the doctor's face as 
he stood with the coffeepot in his hand. The face was 
sober and unsmiling, but in the eyes was relief. 

“We've got it, Tom. He'll pull through without ampu- 
tation.” He spoke softly, then dropped into a chair at 
the table as though a great load had suddenly been 
lifted from his shoulders. 

Milburn set the coffeepot upon the table. His eyes 
were bright as he gripped the doctor’s shoulder. Then 
he moved toward the room where Thorne lay. The 
wounded man slept naturally. The fever had subsided 
and upon his face was an expression of peaceful rest. 
Mrs. McLeod from her chair at his side looked up with 
tears in her eyes. She placed her finger against her lips 
and nodded to Tom. The man stood for some minutes 
looking down at his friend, then turned, softly moved 
out of the room, and closed the door. The fight had 
been won. 

Thorne gained rapidly from that hour on. 

His sturdy constitution came to his aid, and his phys- 
ical recovery was rapid once the infection had been 
stemmed. The nervous strain he had suffered, however, 
had been terrific, and it was a long time before he was 
completely free from the mental pictures of the hideous 
episode of the past weeks. 

Milburn, watching him closely as he went about his 
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right time to administer a stimulating tonic. 

One morning when he had removed Jim’s breakfast 
dishes, lighted the man’s pipe, and made him comfort- 
able for some reading, Thorne suddenly shouted: 

“Tom—of all the forgetful, selfish dumbbells in the 
world, I am the top hand. Where’s my dog? Where’s 
Silver Chief? Why, do you know that even he has been 
wiped out of memory just like a lot of other things of 
the past month. I don’t seem to have everything all 
hooked up right in my mind. Where is he, you old 
pirate? Bring him in.” 

Milburn had seated himself during this expected out- 
burst. Thoughtfully he pushed the tobacco into his pipe 
and lighted it before he answered. Jim was watching 
him with an uneasy expression. 

“To tell the truth, Jim,” Milburn commenced. But 
Thorne interrupted: 

“Not dead, is he?” 

“I was going to say,’ went on the other, “that I 
thought I had better wait until you were a bit stronger 
before telling you that—” here Milburn rose and went 
to the door. With his hand on the knob he turned back 
to Thorne—‘that Silver Chief is waiting to pay his 
respects in person.” 

He pulled that door open. The dog stood there on 
the threshold, looking at Tom as though seeking per- 
mission to enter. Then he looked toward the bed. For 
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a full minute he never moved, but gazed steadily at 
Thorne. Slowly Jim stretched out his hand. 

“Here, Boy,” he said. 

Silver Chief did not leap forward. He glided like a 
shadow toward that hand. As it closed over his muzzle, 
the realization came over him that he had at last found 
his master again, and for the first time in his life his big 
tail stirred swiftly. The delight of the reunion seemed 
to surge more and more deeply upon the dog, and his 
happiness mounted. He became frantic with joy. He 
plunged upward, pressing close to his beloved master's 
side, and as Thome caught him around his shoulders 
in the old love hug, he broke into wild barks of delight. 


_ Here again was true happiness. He became wild with 


joy. 
Excitedly Silver Chief pulled himself away from the 
embrace of Jim’s arm. Down from the bed he dropped, 
then up again he leaped, hurling his weight upon his 
master, unable to get close enough to him. His tongue 
wet the man’s face, his neck, and his hands. Then he 
nestled his cool nose against the man’s neck and whim- 
pered in sheer ecstasy. Finally, he reared back, legs 
braced upon the bed, head tilted to one side, mouth 
open and red tongue lolling as he satisfied himself with 
another look at his master. Then with a short “woof” 
and a half spring, he pressed close to Jim again. 

Jim was powerless to ward off these attacks of affec- 
tion. He was almost weeping as he tried to return the 
dog’s greeting. He hugged the big fellow and whacked 
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his sides, and swore softly as he had done long ago to 
tell the dog of his own affection. He tugged the silky 
ears; he gripped the long nose and held it shut, and 
the big dog shook his head and clawed roughly at the 
hands whose touch he loved. So violent did their re- 
union become that Milburn feared for Jim’s injured leg 
and sought to pull the dog away. He might as well have 
tried to move an oak tree. Silver Chief cast a pitying 
glance up at Tom, then ignored him completely as he 
returned for more roughing from Jim. He was there to 
stay. 

And stay he did, till Thorne was able to leave. Often 
he would rise from sleep with a start and seek out Jim’s 
hand to assure himself that the man had not left him. 
Satisfied, he would return again to sleep. 

The only time the dog would permit himself to be 
taken away was early each afternoon as Milburn pre- 
pared to feed the other dogs. Then Tom would grasp 
him by the neck and lead him out, with Silver Chief 
casting mournful glances back at Thorne. His meal 
was hurried and he was always standing impatiently at 
the door waiting for the Mounty to allow him to enter 
again, long before Tom had finished his work outside. 
And although he came to expect these daily trips, he 
never failed to race expectantly back to the bedside on 
his return, where a kindly roughing of neck and ears 
told him that his master had forgiven his absence. 

Of the many men who called upon Thorne, none were 
molested or warned off as they would have been before. 
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After the first two or three had been snarled at and he 
had been sharply spoken to by Thorne, he was quiet 
when they appeared. Gradually he was beginning to 
understand that these men were to be accepted as some- 
thing important to his master. But his air of possession 
caused Thorne to smile many times. In the dog’s eyes 
there seemed to lurk a hurt, yet defiant, air as long as 
visitors were near; and if they stayed too long, he would 
pace slowly up and down the floor, whining, and watch- 
ing first them, then his master. And when they moved 
to go, he actually seemed relieved and walked behind 
them to the door. Once they had left the room, he 
bounded for the bed, plainly happy that he and Thorne 
were alone once more. 

The past had shut down upon Thorne completely. 
The strain of those terrible weeks with Laval had been 
so severe that his nervous system was slow in recovering 
from the final smashing shock of the operation. For a 
long time he was unable to piece together the events of 
that awful journey. Bits at a time would come back to 
him, like hideous pictures flashing before his mind. It 
was for this reason that he had not thought of his dog 
sooner after the ordeal. 

It was for this reason, too, that he was slow to grasp 
the meaning of Silver Chief's actions one afternoon. 
Milburn was at headquarters, and Jim, who had been 
reading for several hours, at last grew weary and hurled 
the book across the room. Silver Chief came to his feet 
like a shot. He looked at the book, then at Jim; ane 
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then with a bound he seized the book and came pranc- 
ing back proudly with it between his jaws. He dropped 
it upon the bed and stepped back expectantly. Jim lay 
watching him, puzzled by his actions. For some sec- 
onds the dog stood thus while Jim waited. Finally it 
dawned upon the man. Their old game of the cabin! 
The many hours of sport they had had! Again Jim 
realized how much of the past had been blotted from 
his mind. 

But the man had been too slow in grasping the situa- 
tion and Silver Chief was out of patience. With a growl 
he took the book once more and gave it a vigorous shak- 
ing. It flew from his mouth and landed in the comer 
with him upon it. Back he came, and once more laid 
it upon the bed and stepped back to await develop- 
ments. And now they came. Jim had at last understood, 
and their game was on. 

New peaks of happiness were scaled by Silver Chief 
that day. Thorne called for everything that he could 
see, and the dog responded with an enthusiasm that 
was as eager as that of a child at play. When Milburn 
returned and found the pile of gear strewn near the 
bed, he stopped in astonishment. As he watched, how- 
ever, he gained a new insight into the relationship be- 
tween the dog and the man, and he gladly resigned 
himself to the fate of clearing up when the two had 
finished. 

The day of the trial of Joe Laval came when Jim 
was almost well. Among the people of the settlement 
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_-~not liked, and when he had extended his activities to 


the police, as he had done when they sought to arrest 
him months before, it moved him from the category of 
an ordinary criminal. He was more than one who steals 
or breaks other laws of the community. He had openly 
defied that great organization which is noted for its fair 
play, even with criminals. 

The Northwest Mounted Police administer justice— 
and at times it is terrible retribution—to the lawless. 
But it is justice, and they waste little time on those who 
would shoot down the men whose duty it is to see that 
justice is dispensed. 

Wherefore among the men of the service there was 
a feeling of extreme bitterness toward Laval. They 
knew that the Breed had waited for hours outside 
Thorne’s cabin, calmly biding his time when he should 
murder the officer in cold blood. They were accustomed 
to desperate situations, and were the first to appreciate 
a fair antagonist in a stand-up fight. But cold-blooded 
murder was something beyond their sympathy and they 
showed no leniency to such a murderer. 

Laval was sentenced to ten years in prison. The 
reason he escaped the death penalty and was shown 
some consideration was explained to Jim by Inspector 
McLeod the night the trial was finished. 

Thorne sat propped up in bed listening to his chief's 
recital of the details through a haze of blue tobacco 
smoke. 
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“It was his wife that did it. I mean, none of us here 
ever knew that Joe was married, and she didn’t show 
up during the preliminaries of the trial. But today, 
there she was in court with her little three-year-old 
child. 

“Not only that, but she had papers from Father 
Dennis substantiating her claims of marriage and her 
residence at La Tour. The woman seems to be all right 
—has been doing servant's work at the Factor’s. 
French-Indian, with a little education. 

“She had with her a man named Stevens, who runs 
some trap lines northeast of La Tour. He was investi- 
gated also and found to be well known in the country. 
Stevens swears that he was in Laval’s cabin the night 
Joe was supposed to have killed those two Indians. 
Stevens had stopped off at Laval’s for supper on his 
way out to his own lines. He says that when the 
Indians came in, he knew at once that they had been 
drinking. 

“The Indians accused Laval of robbing their traps, 
and when he denied it, became very threatening. Joe 
brought out some more whiskey, and after a few drinks 
they seemed to calm down. When supper was over, the 
Indians picked up their gear and left. Stevens and Joe 
sat around talking for a while, and then Laval went 
outside to feed his dogs. 

“Stevens says that just as the door closed he heard 
some scuffing. He started out, and it was so dark that 
he was unable to see much at first. Evidently the In- 
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dians had waited outside and attacked Laval as soon 
as he appeared. When Stevens got outside, there was 
quite a mix-up and all three were rolling around in the 
snow. The Indians had been too full of liquor to use 
good judgment, and Joe had been able to knock them 
down before they could get a shot at him. They had 
dropped a revolver which he was able to grab, and 
before Stevens could reach them, he heard three shots. 
Then Joe straightened up and the two Indians slumped 
into the snow. Stevens helped him drag them inside 
and patch them up. They seemed more exhausted from 
drink than the gunshot wounds, so Stevens, thinking 
they would recover, left and was gone for the winter. 
When he returned, he heard that they had both died 
and that we were after Joe. He says that all he wants 
to do is to tell this story so that it won't go too hard 
with Laval’s wife and child.” 

Thorne removed the pipe from his mouth and spoke. 
“Laval told me when we were in the cabin up North 
that he was married, so I guess that part of the story 
checked up pretty well. It looks as though you haven't 
anything on him at all, Inspector.” 

McLeod smiled grimly. “No, not a thing, Jim. 
Attempted murder, robbery, and making himself a gen- 
eral nuisance, besides the terrible ordeal he put you 
through, is enough to condemn any man. Well, he’s 
going to get a ride for ten years, anyhow.” 

Thorne pondered. It seemed to him that a long prison 
term would bring suffering upon two innocent people 
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and he felt that, if given a chance, Laval might behave 
himself. The generous Mounty made a plea on Laval’s 
behalf. 

McLeod snorted at Thorne’s words. “He’s never been 
any good as long as he’s been in the country. He wig- 
gled out of the Indian shooting on the plea of self- 
defense, and maybe it was. But he is shiftless, cruel, 
and not to be trusted. He has never provided for his 
family and never will. Let him serve his term, Jim. He 
wouldn’t know what to do with a chance to make 
good.” 

So the Breed was sent to prison and his wife stayed 
on at the post, where she was given permanent work at 
Inspector McLeod's. Thus a home for herself and baby 
was provided, and she was deeply grateful. Although 
she had come to her husband’s aid, she seemed. to 
realize his worthlessness and was truly relieved when 
he was out of the way. 


CHAPTER XIl 


Headin’ Home 





THE DAY came when Thorne was able to walk with 
crutches. It was a proud moment for Silver Chief, who 
moved slowly ahead of his master as though in com- 
plete charge of the convalescent. With infinite solici- 
tude he watched Jim as he hobbled from the bed to an 
easy chair beside the fireplace. These first few days did 
not permit of any long strolls. Jim never realized until 
he tried to stand just how much he had lost through the 
ordeal of the past weeks. But each day he became a 
little stronger, and, when spring released the frozen 
land and the water gushed down the riverways and the 
warm rains pelted the windows, he was able to sit for 
long hours before the fire with Milburn and Silver Chief. 

It was at such times that Silver Chief felt strange 
urgings stirring within him, wild desires to be up and 
away, to race along the silent trails beneath the lofty 
trees, to roam the barren wasteland alone under the 
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cold moon. The dog could not understand his own un- 
rest. Often, as he dozed, he would waken with a start, 
rise to his haunches, and listen attentively, his nose 
quivering and his small ears pointed straight forward. 

But Thorne understood, and the knowledge caused 
him considerable uneasiness. He knew that the wild 
nature of the dog must inevitably rebel against the con- 
finement of the past months. Since arrival at camp, the 
newness and strangeness of it all had kept Silver Chief 
occupied so that there had been no time for such im- 
pulses to take form within him. The constant coming 
and going of men had been more than the dog had ever 
seen before. The many huskies that roamed the camp, 
and the activity and bustle of the settlement, had been 
so enthralling that there had been no opportunity for 
his wild nature to assert itself. But now it was differ- 
ent. Now that he had adjusted himself, somewhat, to 
civilization, and that Thorne was once more up and 
around, Silver Chief felt the routine of life becoming 
irksome and the wild beckoning to him. 

Jim did not know what to do with Silver Chief. Al- 
though he was thankful that he had lived through the 
ordeal of the past months, he had grave misgivings as 
to his future. Dr. Mellon told him frankly that there was 
a good chance of one leg being shorter than the other. 
In that case his days on the trail were over and he 
would have to resign himself to the drudgery of super- 
visory work at some office post. To keep Silver Chief 
with him, forcing a domestic life upon the dog who was 
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a son of the wild, would be cruelty. Yet to give him up 
Jim felt to be impossible. 

As spring advanced, he and the dog ventured out- 
doors. At first it was slow work, Jim hobbling along 
with the aid of a cane while Silver Chief walked slowly 
and proudly at his side, giving to his master all the 
attention that a nurse would shower upon a child. 

Soon the man was able to walk without a stick. Then 
to take long strolls through the near-by woods. These 
were the times that they both loved, reveling in the 
sweet freedom that was again theirs. Silver Chief would 
rush ahead like mad, burying his nose in the soft, cool 
earth, thrilling at the smell of life that met him there. 
Then he would crouch behind some bush and, as Jim 
appeared, pounce out with mock ferocity, delighting at 
his master’s feigned shock of surprise. Away he would 
race, tearing round in great circles, his mouth open as 
though laughing with the sheer joy of living. 

Day by day it became more evident the Dr. Mellon's 
gloomy forecast as to permanent disability was to be 
dispelled. Thorne’s native constitution, coupled with 
Mellon’s able surgery, were an invincible combination. 
The summer wore on and the lame leg became strong 
and sturdy once more. 

One day, brown and glowing, Jim presented himself 
at the desk of Inspector McLeod. Smilingly he drew 
himself up with mock formality and announced, “Right 
as rain, Inspector, and rarin’ to go.” 
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McLeod pushed aside some papers and waved him 
to a chair. “Sit down, Jim.” 

He looked the Sergeant over critically and with ap- 
proval. “You're too tough to kill, Jim. Also a bit too 
valuable to risk. The Service does not let a job such as 
yours go unrewarded. They are going to shift me over 
to the big copper district in a week or two. This job of 
mine is yours if you want it.” 

A flush of joy swept across Thorne’s face and happi- 
ness shone in his eyes. But he answered slowly. “How 
about Tom Milburn? He ranks me in service, and if 
ever a man had promotion coming, it’s Tom.” 

“That is just the answer I expected from you,” said 
McLeod. “Tom is a good man and, as we both know, 
deserving of promotion. But you get the first call.” 

Thorne rose and set his wide hat firmly upon his 
head. “Then I have a week to think it over?” 

McLeod nodded and Thorne turned and walked out 
of the office. 

In the little cabin that Milburn and Jim occupied, 
there was silence between the two that night after sup- 
per. During the meal, Jim had told Tom of his conversa- 
tion with McLeod. Milburn, of course, urged Jim to 
make his decision of acceptance at once. 

“Promotions are slow up here, you know, Jim,” he 
said, “and you simply have got to take advantage of 
the breaks as they come to you.” 

Thorne eyed his friend steadily as he replied, “That's 
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just it, Tom. Promotions do come slow. That’s why I 
don’t want to take—” 

Milburn thought of that statement for a long time 
as they cleared up the dishes, and afterward sat with 
their pipes before the fire. A steady wind blew from the 
North, the first herald of the distant winter. It sucked 
down the big chimney in gusts and set the log fire crack- 
ling. Sparks danced like tiny demons up the flue as 
weird, grotesque shadows flittered across the walls. 

Silver Chief was in his place of possession, lying be- 
tween the chairs of the two men, but a little closer to 
Jim. During the periods of silence, he stretched his long, 
pointed muzzle across the soft moccasined foot of 
the Mounty, apparently asleep. But when either spoke, 
his head came up suddenly and his eyes watched his 


master's every move intently. 


Each man was busy with his own thoughts. Each was 
faced with one of the decisions that form milestones 
in our lives. Companionship, dangerous experience and 
understanding that is found only in the outposts of the 
world among the men who roam these outposts, had 
welded them together with a strong love of brothers. 
Each respected the othef, and either one would gladly 
have made any sacrifice if it were to benefit his friend. 

Milburn would not have been human had he not 
deeply yearned for the position of Inspector, but his 
inherent unselfish nature and his affection for Jim were 
deeper than anything else. He quickly smothered his 
own aspirations and thought only of what the promo- 
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_ tion would mean to Jim. He was that rare thing, a man 
| who was actually happy in the success of his friend. 
Thorne, on the other hand, was ambitious and nat- 
urally flattered that although younger in service than 
Milburn, he should be chosen for the important posi- 
tion. But now, as he soberly thought the situation over, 
he realized that to accept would be taking an unfair ad- 
vantage, regardless of how much the Department felt 
that he was deserving of it. 

Well he knew that if he accepted, his stanchest sup- 
porter would be the man whom he had excluded from 
the position. Milburn’s ability had been tried and 
tested over many years and in many difficult situations. 
Rightly, the position should be his, and although the 
whole world should applaud his acceptance, there was 
one critic that he knew he could never escape—him- 
self. 

Over and above the fact that he could not conscien- 
tiously receive the appointment ahead of Milburn, there 
was the even stronger reason that he felt he did not 
deserve it. After all, luck had been with him. If Laval 
had had a better aim; or if the rescuers had arrived a 
little later; or if he hadn't caught Silver Chief, every- 
thing would have been different. Jim fought it out with 
himself that night as he listened to the wind howl and 
the cabin shake and rattle in the blasts of winds. And 
when the two men knocked out their pipes and pre- 
pared for bed, Thorne had made up his mind to step 
aside in favor of Milburn. 
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The next morning Silver Chief could not be found. 
He had learned to stand on his hind legs and raise the 
drop-catch that held the cabin door closed. It must 
have been just before dawn that he had slipped away, 
Jim decided, for he felt the draft of the open door a short 
time before his usual time of awakening. He got up 
quickly, knowing what he would find; then he ran out- 
side and called, but there was no response. 

Miles away the great silver dog raced happily 
through the graying half light. A wild happiness 
throbbed in his heart, a desire to run and run and run. 
An unending flow of strength coursed through his legs, 
and exhaustless energy welled up within him, making 
him tireless. 

..When the call had sounded to him that night, it 

( “Bad been too strong to resist. It had jerked him from a 
_ sound sleep and drawn him to the outer world with 
| such force that he had no thought but to follow. And 
| now he was back among the wild things that he had 

known—the odors, the birds, the animals, everything. 

He raced ahead joyously, at times he would stop and 

burrow his nose into soft moss swamps or rotting logs, 
or sniff some odorous hollow beneath a bush. Then his 
\ heart pounded with overwhelming joy. He rolled and 
~ whined in ecstasy. 

He splashed into a small stream that was overhung 
with willows. Drinking deeply, he stood watching the 
swift trout dart from the protecting shadows of the 
overhanging bank. With no thought of catching them, 
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he plunged noisily in their wake, glorying in the feel 
of the cool water splashing on his back and scooping 
up great mouthfuls to run from his dripping tongue. 

Again in the forest he crouched beneath some bushes. 
All his old-time cunning returned as he lay in wait for 
that doughty little animal that had caused him so much 
pain in his puppyhood. The porcupine rustled heed- 
lessly along a shaded path. Silver Chief sprang, but this 
time he landed about a foot in front of the porky. Well 
he remembered the sting of those sharp quills and the 
lesson his mother had taught him. He was not to be 
caught napping again. 

The porcupine immediately rolled into a ball. His 
protective quills defied attack from all sides as he lay 
motionless. Silver Chief waited for a moment, then with 
a low growl thundered up the path. He proceeded for 
about twenty yards, then stopped and stood motion- 
less. Gradually he sank closer to the ground and slowly, 
noiselessly, foot by foot, he glided toward the porcu- 
pine. 

His maneuver occupied fully half an hour, but his 
was the patience of the animal that stalks his prey. 
Now he was stretched out within two feet of the bristly 
bundle. Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed and not a 
move was made by either one. Then the porcupine, 
believing all danger had disappeared, slowly uncoiled. 
Silver Chief waited, every nerve and sense alert. Porky 
unrolled a little farther. There was a movement quick 
as light. A soft, guttural grunt and a ripping sound, 
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and Silver Chiefs powerful forepaw ripped the little 
animal’s soft stomach wide open. Leisurely he dined. 

He spent the morning chasing birds and romping 
through the bush. At noon he found a shady spot beside 
a rock and slept. The bright Northern moon was high 
when he awoke. He was hungry, and a few moments’ 
hunt was rewarded with two sleepy grouse. After his 
meal, he sought the top of a rolling hill that was barren 
of trees, and there, stretched out full length, he viewed 
the vastness of the wilds. Then for days he hunted, 
slept, and traveled. 

Drifting down with the wind one night to his quick 
ear came the mournful howl of the pack. He rose to his 
haunches. Again it came, and again; it seemed to be 
moving in a great circle, miles distant from where he 
was. Pointing his nose skyward, he answered. And with 
the soft warmth of the waning moon, clothing him in 
all his silver beauty, the soul of the wolf-dog long pent 
up was released and the awful cry ranged down through 
the leafy aisles of the forest and was heard. His call 
sounded, he started off in search of the pack. All night 
long he alternately stopped and sped through the woods 
trying to locate his half-brothers. 

So intense had been his search that he had not no- 
ticed that he was drawing nearer and nearer to the 
settlement. Suddenly he found himself on the edge of 
the clearing about the little post. There, before him, 
winked the yellow lights that told him of the fireplace 
in his master’s cabin. 

Immediately the thought of his master retumed, and 
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with it a keen feeling of guilt at his desertion of Thorne. 
He looked back toward the woods with yearning in his 
heart. Again the old conflict raged in him, the fight of 
the wild to conquer. But soon he turned and trotted 
quickly toward the cabin. With a bound he crashed 
through the half-open door and in a minute was over- 
whelming Thorne with a boisterous demonstration of 
affection. 

Joy was in the hearts of both. Jim wrestled him to the 
floor as of old, bearing the great body down beneath 
him, pinned to the floor by the great paws the next 
minute. Around the room they went, knocking over 
tables and chairs, while Milburn stood quietly by, a 
smile of content and happiness on his lips. When the 
romp was over, Jim thumped the sleek sides as he used 
to do. Then, holding the great head between his hands 
and pressing it close to his cheek, he muttered gruffly: 

“I know, I know, old fellow. You don’t have to apol- 
ogize. Just so long as you came back. That’s all that 
matters. I understand—a lot of things now. We'll both 
be going soon.” 

He turned to Milburn and put out his hand. “Tom, 
I want to be the first to congratulate the new Inspector. 
I guess you know that I am behind you both ways from 
the Jack.” 

The older man wrung his friend’s hand warmly. 
“Thanks, Jim,” he said. “With you and that big tiger, 
there, I guess we can keep this district pretty well 
cleaned up.” 

On an afternoon two months later, a loaded dog 
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sled stood before the headquarters barracks. News had 
come in of a gold stampede four hundred miles north 
of the post. There was trouble. They needed the 
Mounties. 

Jim, fur-clad, straightened up from binding his snow- 
shoes snugly to his feet. He shook hands with Milburn. 

“Good-by, Tom,” he said. “Tl see you in the spring.” 
And Milburn replied, “Good luck, Jim, I'll be up there 
as soon as I can get away.” 

Thorne moved toward the sledge and drew on his 
heavy fur mitts. He picked up the long dog whip. At 
the head of the team stretched out before the sledge 
stood Silver Chief, impatiently looking back toward his 
master. The whip whirled in the air and cracked like 
a shot. 

“Hey, you, Chief—Mush.” As one, the big huskies 
sprang to the collar. The sledge creaked and groaned 
and slid forward. Thorne waved to Milburn and raced 
along beside the load. The darkness swallowed them as 
they plunged into the timber. They were headed back 
for home! 
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